


Ladies’ and Children’s Winter Suits, 


Figs. 1-5. 


MERE WALKING Svlt. 


of slate-colored serge-cashmere, and is trimmed 
in front with a kilt-pleated flounce of the mate- 
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Fig. 1.—SLATE-COLORED SERGE-CASHMERE 
Wa ckine Suit.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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/ Figs. 1 and 2.—SLATE-COLORED SERGE-CASH- 
The skirt of this dress is 
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| rial, the seam of which is covered with a fold of 
gros grain in a darker shade. The back of the | 
skirt is trimmed with a puff and a ruffle of the | 
dress material, The puff is bound on the upper | 
edge with gros grain. The trimming for the | 
over-skirt and basque-waist consists of ruffles | 
and puffs of the material, folds and bows of gros | 


grain, and steel buttons. Pleated Swiss muslin 
fraise and under-sleeves. Felt hat, trimmed 
with velvet and ostrich feathers. 

Fig. 3.—Surr ror Girv From 4 To 6 Years 
oLp. Skirt, over-skirt, and peasant waist of gray 
cashmere, trimmed with folds of blue poult de 
soié. Batiste blouse with long sleeves. 
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Fig. 2.—SLATE-COLORED SERGE-CASHMERE 
WALKING Suit.—Front.—{See Fig. 1.] 
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Figs. 4. and 5.—Sreer Brive Sirk Hous! 
Dress. This dress is made of steel blue silk. 
The trimming consists of ruffles, ruches, and 
rolls of the material and steel buttons. The 
rolls are corded through the middle with lighter 
grosgrain. Pleated crépe lisse fraise and under- 
sleeves. 





Fig. 4.—Stee. Brive Sirk Hovse 
Dress. —Front.—[See Fig. 5.] 
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Fig. 5.—Steet Bive Sirk House 
Dress.—Back.—[See Fig. 4.] 
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Harrer’s Macazineé, WEERXLzY, 
AND BAZAR. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’S BAZAR will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PostaGE 
PREPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 
lishers, 





> A Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
LY contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and America 
write constantly for the WEEKLY ; and as 
a journal of choice reading, combined 
with pictorial embellishments of the very 
highest order, it leaves every competitor 
in the distance. 
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> With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for January 10 was sent out 
gratuitously an illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing the conclusion of “GoLDEN 
Grain,” a further installment of “ PHIn- 
EAS Repvux,” and a rich variety of mis- 
cellaneous reading matter. 

Another illustrated E1GHT-PAGE Sup- 
PLEMENT will be sent out gratuitously 
with the Number of Harper’s WEEKLY 
for January 17, 1874. 





0 Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a splendid variety of Bridal Dresses and 
Coiffures ; Silk, Poplin, Cashmere, Vigogne, and 
Serge Street and House Dresses; Children’s 
Suits; Winter Basques; Fackets; Sacques ; 
Fichus, etc.; Night Lamps ; Wall Calendars ; 
Card-Cases ; Slippers; Embroidery Patterns, 
etc., etc. ; with brilliant pictorial and literary at- 
tractions, 





THE WINTER FIRESIDE. 


LL the various inhabitants of the world 
have their own various and especial 
nooks of climate to boast of. The Icelander 
thinks there is no such atmosphere as that 
in which the steam of the Great Geyser con- 
geals; the-South Sea Islander would tell 
you, if the enervation of his climate left him 
at liberty to imagine the existence of its an- 
tipodes, that the luxury of his warm wave- 
washed life surpassed all others; the Mex- 
ican would picture to you the bliss of a 
moruing in Jalapa, far up the table-lands, 
and in perpetual spring, with Spanish ar- 
chitecture, distant mountain line, azure sky, 
and orange-tree in flower; and there are 
some infatuated beings who will assure you 
there is nothing like life in a London fog, 
so dense that it sifts through door and win- 
dow, and in which the linkboys run with 
their torches to light your way at broad 
noon. And while there is such a variety of 
taste, it is to be expected that there will be 
found some enthusiasts to tell us, ascending 
from particulars to generals, that no summer 
night, with its heaven full of star beams and 
fragrances and flower shadows, can equal the 
cozy comforts of a winter’s evening, shut in 
with fires and lights from all the din of 
storm and sleet outside, quoting with unc- 
tion those comfortable lines: 

“ Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast; 
Let fall the curtains; wheel the sofa round; 
And while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 
‘That cheer but not inebriate wait on each, 

So let us welcome peaceful evening in.” 
The summer season, not to depreciate an 
iota of its loveliness, is a season of sensuous 
satisfaction; yet every thing then tends to 
that languor of the South which is so dissi-. 
pating to the energies; and with open case- 
ments, open doors, blown nettings, and free 
and easy drafts, all the seclusion of domestic 
life lies at loose ends. Thus the English- 
man, with the rich drapery of his windows 
dropped between him and the yet further 
insulating mists, with his glowing grate, his 
round table, and his family about it, may 
well query concerning the domestic life of 
the Hindoo, where curtains take the place 
of doors, where the bedstead feet have to 
stand in basins of oil to secure even sleep 
from the intrusion of creeping guests, where 
the all-searching sun brings every hidden 
thing to light, where for every separate task 
there is a separate servant, till the dark and 
servile shapes swarm underfoot like vermin, 
and solitude is impossible! For though the 
summer life may be a perfect thing for its 
luxurious warmth, its penetrating light, its 








picturesque effects, the fireside life is as per- 
fect after its kind, and if it has not the wide 
freedom of its opposite, has in some other re- 
spects the advantage. 

In summer the sun is your master, a mer- 
ciless tyrant, from whom you can hardly 
hide in the shadow of the rocks themselves. 
But in winter that sun becomes your slave. 
You can be as warm or as cool as you please. 
All the force that ages ago he stored in the 
seams of coal and piled mountains over 
serves you now, escaping in the blaze of 
your grate; while under the glass roof of 
your greenhouse you can command the trop- 
ics with blossom and perfume and heat, 
and throughout your home you can have as 
balmy summer as you will, though the frost 
silvers every pane, and the snow folds every 
hill-side in its deathly pall. 

But apart from such merely external en- 
joyments, there are charms about the winter 
hearth that are well-nigh impossible to sum- 
mer. In summer, when every thing invites 
to repose, intellectual effort is real labor; 
in winter it becomes almost a necessity, and 
the very roots of being would languish with- 
out some form of it. All summer, too indo- 
lent or too gay, we are putting by this work 
to do, this book to read, this picture to copy, 
this music to learn, for the long winter nights, 
and we come to it all when the November 
nights are upon us, as a miner might open a 
new vein, with a sense of sufficient riches 
to exhaust, and with a hearty vigor for the 
work. 

Vigor, indeed, is a characteristic of the 
hardy North, the winter’s citadel. The 
South, the typical South, slumberous among 
its desert heats, is capable spasmodically of 
a sort of swift and savage force, but unable 
to maintain a prolonged strain of effort, 
has always gone down before the sturdy 
vigor of the rude and hardy races born of 
the north wind and the hills that never 
knew its luxury. If it built superb cities, 
it was only to debilitate and waste itself in 
the delights of the symposium and the bath; 
and the hordes of half-naked Northern bar- 
barians that came sliding down the ice-clad 
mountain-sides in the hollow of their shields 
overthrew the cities and buried them in 
their own ruins. And what else could be 
expected of those born and nurtured in a 
cold atmosphere, whose rarity and puri- 
ty constantly oxygenates and clarifies the 
blood, braces the nerves to the point of en- 
ergetic exertion, and enforces an activity 
that ennobles the muscles, and keeps the 
whole system in lively and harmonious play? 
Thus we see that strong and ruddy health 
is one of the chief results of battling with a 
wintry life, and strong and ruddy health we 
all know to be one of the first essentials of 
happiness. 

And having this health, where can we find 
a scene of more apparent happiness than at 
the fireside of most of our homes on these 
winter evenings? Outside, the keen winds 
blow, the world is all a crisp of sparkling stars 
and sparkling snows, or else the great storms 
are whirling on their flying drifts; but inside, 
what a glow, what comfort, what seclusion, 
what cheer! The curtains that shut out the 
shadows, the warm-tinted furnishing, the 
books, the prints, the beaming faces—it is all 
a picture to delight the parents who sit with 
their treasure about them, to delight the 
visitor who out of storm and wind comes 
in upon the cheerful scene, to delight the 
memory when scenes less happy are about 
us. Perhaps the father reads to himself the 
news of the great world, hobnobbing by the 
magic of the evening journal with rulers and 
judges and statesmen, and leaving their so- 
ciety now and then to glance over the edge 
of the sheet, and see his wife on the other 
side of the hearth telling fairy stories to the 
little ones in an under-tone ; to see the rapt 
and rosy faces of her listeners; to see other 
bright heads bent together over a book; to 
see the sweet face of the old grandam, her 
head silvered with the aureole of heaven’s 
approaching light, as she dozes in her cor- 
ner, or knits, and placidly surveys the group 
—and he thinks perhaps that as it takes 
calamity to teach a man the value of his 
blessings, so it takes this bitter .weather 
to cluster. one’s most precious possessions 
at the same moment round the hearth, 
and develop all the best side of family life. 
By-and-by the heavy hand of sleep sweeps 
the babies away to bed. Then guests drop 
in, some neighbor with pleasant gossip, or 
some traveler at home again to tell his 
never-tiring tales. Perhaps there is a game, 
perhaps a song. There are plenty of red- 
cheeked apples, plenty of lively words, of 
jests and merriment, which the nine-o’clock 
bell—that remnant of the old tyranny of 
the curfew not yet entirely banished from 
our villages—no more pretends to put an 
end to than it pretends to order the ashes 
raked over the fire. And at last, when all 
are scattered to their several pillows, there 
is a heartier gratitude felt toward the pro- 
tecting care that furnishes warmth and shel- 
ter than any common experience of summer 
is apt to call forth. Nor is this pleasurable- 





ness dependent upon the extrinsic circum- 
stances of luxurious surroundings. The poor 
man finds the same dear charm in his cottage 
that the rich man does in his hall: it is that 
under the conditions of winter the presiding 
genius of home is more plainly to be seen. 
And though there are those who will main- 
tain that the introduction of hot-air fur- 
naces and registers, of steam radiators and 
valves, destroys this winter enchantment, 
and that all the old social felicity 


“Staggers, and is seen no more, 
Down that dark hole in the floor,” 


for our own part, we believe that it is neither 
the blaze of a fire, the warmth of a curtain, 
nor the beauty of a room that makes it, but 
the near neighborhood of the bodies and 
souls that are dear to us, the electric chain 
of personal interest, the close contact of lov- 
ing hearts. 





IS IT WORTH WHILE? 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


N the obituary notices of the late Sir 
HENRY HOLLAND the newspapers have 
remarked that, “in his published Recollec- 
tions he tells his readers that he never knew 
a great misfortune, that he never felt much 
sorrow—the death of his wife, in 1866, being 
the severest trial he ever experienced—and 
that he was never troubled by a single pe- 
cuniary care. To this remarkable freedom 
from those wounds which most people re- 
ceive from ‘the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune’ he, no doubt, owed much of 
the vigor of his old age, and the charms of 
manner and disposition which made him a 
welcome addition to the most refined circles 
in nearly every capital city of the civilized 
world.” 

If it is worth while to notice such a mere 
bagatelle as the loss of a wife, it may be 
worth while to notice that this wife was the 
eldest daughter of the Rev. SYDNEY SMITH. 
Her going did not give her husband much 
sorrow, but her coming gave her father great 
pleasure. She herself has told us that as 
the time approached for the birth of this, his 
first child, he constantly expressed his wish, 
first, that it might be a daughter, and sec- 
ondly, that she might be born with one eye, 
that he might never lose her. She came with 
two eyes, but was just as warmly welcomed 
as if she had not possessed the undesired re- 
dundancy. In fact, the delighted young fa- 
ther stole her away speedily, to the nurse’s 
horror, and displayed her in triumph to Lord 
JEFFREY and the future Edinburgh Review- 
ers. 
Then came, says the same dearly loved 
daughter, such meditations, consultations, 
and discussions as would not be believed on 
the all-important matter of her name. Fi- 
nally, not being able to find one to his taste, 
her father determined to invent one; and 
out of all researches and devices came at last 
the simple and not especially euphonious, 
yet sufficiently strong and characteristic, 
name of Saba. 

So little Sana flourished and grew fat till 
she was six months old, when the croup 
seized her with such fearful violence that it 
defied all the remedies employed by the best 
medical man that could be obtained. The 
danger increased with every hour, she tells 
us. Dr. HAMILTON, then one of the most em- 
inent medical men in Edinburgh, was sent 
for, could not come, but ordered them to 
“persevere in giving two grains of calomel 
every hour; I never knew it fail.” It was 
given for eleven hours. She grew constant- 
ly worse. The medical man, as Lady Hot- 
LAND calls him, when we should say doctor— 
her term sounds too much like John China- 
man’s “ Melican man”—the medical man in 
attendance then said, “I dare give no more; 
Ican donomore. The child must die; but 
at this age I would not venture to give more 
to my own child.” But the fond father 
would not give up. He said to the timid 
physician, “You can do no more. Hamiz- 
TON says, Persevere. I will take the respon- 
sibility; I will give it to her myself.” He 
gave it, and the child was saved. 

I think if the little longed-for daughter 
who had been paraded with such foolish, 
fond, sweet exultation at a very early stage 
of her existence had struggled out of the 
world after six months of sunny life, her 
nearest friend among the survivors would 
not have said that he never knew a great 
misfortune, that he never felt much sorrow. 
I think the little six-months maiden would 
have left a sorrow deep and lasting. 

The little lady did not die, but lived—lived 
in an atmosphere of tender love and admi- 
ration and cherishing. When she was a 
woman grown a suitor came in the person 
of Dr. HoLtitanp. The pleased father seems 
to have quite forgotten his jesting wish that 
he might never lose his daughter, in satis- 
faction of the excellent match she was about 
to make. “We are about to be married,” 
he writes to Lady HOLLAND, “and Sasa will 
be one day Lady HoLLanp. She must then 
fit herself up with LUTTRELLS, ROGERSEs, 
and JOHN RUSSELLS, etc.; SYDNEY SMITH she 





has.” In the summer he welcomed Dr. Hor- 
LAND’s three children as if they had been his 
own to spend the whole autumn in his house. 

So she who had been a most loving, be- 
loved, and dutiful daughter in her father’s 
house, and who can hardly be supposed to 
have turned about and become a selfish and 
unlovely wife, lived with Dr. HOLLAND thir- 
ty-two years, and died; and her husband, 
who possessed so many charms of manner 
and disposition, tells us that he never in his 
life knew a great misfortune or felt much 
sorrow. To be sure, he does bethink himself 
before it is too late, and remembers that he 
lost a wife once—that was about all. 

But he lost a wife twice. He had three 
young children when he married SaBa SMITH. 
One would say that the death of a young 
wife and mother, leaving three forlorn little 
ones, might make a slight impression on her 
husband, might seem even to be worthy the 
name of a great misfortune, might produce 
something that could be called much sorrow. 
If she was a bad and worthless woman, her 
life and her motherhood were a great mis- 
fortune. If she was good, what could her 
death and their orphanage be? But this 
vigorous and charming old man seems to 
have forgotten that he ever had more than 
one wife. SaBa comes to his recollection as 
an after-thought, but the other wife never 
comes at all. 

Is it worth while with pains and care to 
polish a jewel that is to be so thoughtlessly 
worn, 80 lightly lost ? 

Mea culpa! mea culpa! 

So far I had written, dipping my pen in 
gall not half bitter enough, when the thought 
came to me: It is impossible. Sir Henry 
HOLLAND never said any such thing. Syp- 
NEY SMITH was a man most delightfully, 
endearingly, comprehensively fond of his 
family, and it stands to reason that his 
daughter’s husband must have been a hu- 
man being, with a certain sense of propriety 
and of dignity. Moreover, Sir HENRY was 
a gentleman and a man of society, and of too 
much acuteness to make so stolid and clum- 
sy a statement as this, apart from any lack 
of sensibility. To the law and to the testi- 
mony. Out of his own mouth shall this be- 
loved physician be condemned, or he shall 
not be condemned at all. I sent for the 
published Recollections, the book from which 
his critic drew the offensive remark. 

Oh, the inveracity, the infidelity, the un- 
reliability, of newspapers! From these pub- 
lished Recollections Sir HENRY formally ex- 
cludes all family history! He scarcely men- 
tions either death or marriage. The absurd- 
ity, the ridiculousness, the naiveté, of his 
statement rest wholly with the newspaper 
reporter who made it. He himself says 
nothing of the kind. He makes but two al- 
lusions to his wife in the whole book, and 
these, though very tender, are but remote 
allusions. He does not say that the death 
of his wife was the severest trial he ever ex- 
perienced. He does not say that his wife 
died, or that he ever had any wife. What 
he says, with simplicity, dignity, and sufti- 
ciency, is this: “I have much cause to say, 
on thus looking back upon it, that my life 
has been a prosperous and happy one. But 
Sor the loss—inevitable as time goes on—of many 
endeared to me by the ties of family and friend- 
ship, I might fairly speak of it as untouched up 
to this moment by any serious misfortune.” 

Nothing remains but to turn our guns 
upon the wretched newspaper which perpe- 
trated this gross libel. Yet it is conducted, 
as I happen to know, by men who are singu- 
larly fortunate in their wives, and whose 
wives, I think it is safe to say, are singular- 
ly fortunate in their husbands. What is 
the good of “worriting” them? We may 
as well settle down into the conviction, 
forced upon us by daily observation, that 
men are but rudimentary beings. 

“ Her ’prentice hand she tried on man.” 

The very best and dearest and most gifted 
among men have but an imperfect develop- 
ment. A man-child left to himself bringeth 
his mother and sister and wife and all his 
female well-wishere to shame, and a man 
left to himself never ceases to be more or 
less a child. 

Once two gentlemen of eminent abilities, 
spotless character, and all lovable qualities 
were discussing theology in the parlor. 
Forth from the hands of her tiring-maid 
came a damsel of two years, fair as the morn- 
ing, all sash and cambric and curls, all rav- 
ishing with daintiness and purity and sweet- 
ness of soul and body. I am no indiscrim- 
inate advocate of child-worship. Children 
are often ugly, unattractive, disagreeable, 
and to be kept out of sight and sound; but 
this little atom floated into the great hall 
like a sunbeam, and I led her into the par- 
lor and stood back to watch the surprise. 
She trotted about on her two little musical 
feet, and her silky curls fluttered, and her 
blue eyes danced, and her little figure shone 
all over with heaven’s own light, and to her 
and of her those two men spoke never a 
word. Then, filled with rage and despair, I 
chucked her, as you may say, under the very 
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eyes of the mighty theologian, and he look- 
ed upon her, and said, “Oh! ah !—Still, if 
moral ability combines with original sin in 
respect of justification, adoption, and sancti- 
fication—” went right on with the argument, 
you see, just the same as if an angel had not 
descended from the skies to give them light; 
and I said within my heart, “It is no use. 
The good God made them, and, I suppose, 
He made them just as perfect as it would do 
to, and we must put up with it—after having 
used all possible means to discipline them to 
better things.” 

But put not your trust in newspapers— 
with the single exception of Harper’s Bazar. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SKATING SUITS. 

HE prettiest materials for skating suits are 

warm, clinging, all-wool goods of heaviest 
quality, such as serge, cloth, vigogne, plaid flan- 
nels, and the various rough camel’s-hair fabrics. 
The entire suit is made of these, or else there 
is an over dress of dark velveteen. A suit of 
lake blue serge looks well on the glittering ice. 
Gray Scotch plaids—either miniature plaids of 
many colors intricately combined, or else the 
Rob Roy blocks of crimson, green, or blue with 
black, but always small plaids or blocks—muke 
bright costumes for skaters ; but the preference is 
for dark gray or brown suits elaborately trimmed 
with fur, or else for black velveteen suits, with 
a border of gray or other light fur. The polo- 
naise and double-breasted redingote of very plain 
shape, with simple drapery, are the most suit- 
able over dresses. If the figure is slight, a warm 
jacket of chamois leather should be worn un- 
derneath. Basques with long apron over-skirts 
as close and plain-looking as a riding-habit are 
preferred by many skaters, as the open skirt of 
the polonaise is apt to fly backward before the 
breeze. Flowing sleeves also give a wing-like 
effect that expert skaters can not always make 
graceful; sashes are objectionable for a similar 
reason. As shown in our illustrations of such 
suits, the skirt must be quite short and narrow, 
and a pretty effect is produced by cutting off the 
skirt just below the knee, and finishing it out to 
the proper length by a pleated Spanish flounce. 
Any ordinary walking costume shortened to the 
ankles is snitable for the rink; an abundance 
of fur trimming makes it all the more appropriate. 
Seal-skin turbans are the popular hats with skat- 
ers, though they produce great warmth about 
the head, and are consequently unwholesome. 
Felt hats, with fur facings on the sides, and an 
aigrette or ostrich tip, are also very pretty. The 
dark scarlet or blue stockings such as children 
now wear, or else Balmoral striped silk hose, or 
the white Balbriggans with line stripes of color 
around the leg, are chosen by skaters, and should 
be long enough to garter above the knee. 

EVENING DRESSES. 

The holiday season inaugurated the usual 
winter gayeties, and, notwithstanding the finan- 
cial troubles, modistes are busy with evening 
toilettes. These toilettes show four principal 
conceits, which may be classed as shaded dress- 
es, those with contrasting colors, white dresses, 
and black ones, Shaded dresses have tne deep- 
est-hue’ aceessories—whether flower garlands, 
embroidery, or velvet—for trimming silks of the 

est shade of the same color. For instance, 
most delicate rose-colored silk dresses have for 
their garniture darkest crimson rose vines, or 
else bands and ruffles of maroon satin showing 
pink pipings, or perhaps brightened by frosty 
white lace; pale blue sifks are especially hand- 
some when trimmed with rich lapis blue velvet ; 
salmon-colored silks are associated with marron 
(chestnut brown) velvet, and faint Nile green 
with myrtle green that is almost black. The 
dresses with contrasting colors are not new, 
though odd combinations of color are sought 
out, Violet shades are shown with pink silk, 
with buti, blue, or pale gra}. A quaint fancy 
is a dress of old-fashioned dull pink combined 
with dark green. Gray and pink is a combina- 
tion always admired; an elegant dress of these 
two colors is trimmed with silk embroidery on 
tulle, representing deep red moss-roses and 
brown foliage. 

A word about the fashion of these dresses. 
Imported dresses have unusually long trains, but 
the preference here is for very moderate demi- 
trained skirts. Tablier trimmings prevail for 
the front breadths; the sides and front are made 
to cling closely by means of strings tied behind ; 
the upper part of the back breadths is caught in 
a panier puff, and held by a sash drapery of a 
width of silk or of lace, or a garland, and the 
sharply pointed demi-train has a deep flounce 
which is pleated in the back seam to give it a 
fan-like sweep. If an over-skirt is preferred, it 
it is not a regular round upper skirt, but is either 
a deeply pointed apron held back by a sash or 
else a shawl-shaped drapery for the back breadths. 
If the court train is used, it is cut in antique 
style, with straight sides, square corners, and 
very slight drapery. High corsages are invaria- 
bly basques, though sometimes only the back 
has a basque, while the front is pointed. Low 
corsages may be either round or pointed; quite 
young ladies choose the simple round Josephine 
waist, with wide belt and antique carved buckle 
of pearl or gold, or mixed gold and siver, with 
sometimes a setting of stones. The neck of the 
dress is also round, and instead of being cut in- 
delicately low, it now covers the shoulder tips ; 
the sleeve, however, is the merest apology of « 
ruffle or puff, that seems merely designed as a 
resting-place for the flower cluster or branch 
that is invariably placed upon it. Simple berthas 
of pleatings or puffs of tulle, crépe lisse, or lace 
edge these round necks; standing ruffs are used 





when the neck is cut in shape either square or 
pointed. 

Artificial flowers and embroidery on tulle are 
the trimmings most used by fashionable dress- 
makers. The new fancy for arranging flowers is 
to put four or five vines lengthwise down the 
front breadths, between puffs of silk or gauze, 
with a large bouquet at the end of each vine. 
This confines the flowers to the tablier, where 
they are not apt to be crushed, and embroidery 
is used for trimming the other parts of the dress. 
A model dress is of pearl blue silk, with vines of 
large white roses and brown leaves down the 
front ; the flounces are headed by tulle embroid- 
ery, representing white roses wrought with white 
jet. Another caprice is to pass the roses, lace, 
or sash drapery over one shoulder, and tie on the 
side in Highland fashion. A Christmas parure 
of flowers, designed either for a white or. black 
dress, is of holly leaves with their red berries ; 
mignonette, with dark crimson roses, is a pretty 
combination ; double Parmesan violets and blush 
roses are beautiful together; clusters of tricol- 
ored roses are put on pale blue, rose, buff, or 
light green silk ; garlands of half-blown pink rose- 
buds have sprigs of heliotrope with them. The 
bouquet and coiffure claster of natural flowers 
should be chosen with reference to the decora- 
tions on the dress. 

The white dresses which, after blue toilettes, 
are most popular this winter, are of organdy 
muslin, or of striped Chambéry gauze, or else 
white silk. Organdy and Swiss muslin dresses 
are trimmed with embroidered flounces in pref- 
erence to lace. Modistes import sets of wrought 
flounces of the four different widths required for 
trimming various parts of the dress. The dress is 
furnished complete for $150. It is worn at first 
over muslin skirts, but may be varied, and will 
also show less soil, by putting colored silk be- 
neath. Pleated flounces of sheer muslin, slight- 
ly embroidered, and edged with footing, are also 
imported for trimming such dresses; needle- 
worked insertions are provided for bands to head 
the flounces. When lace is used, the old-fash- 
ioned thread lace called Malines, or Mechlin, is 
preferred to Valenciennes. Polonaises are made 
entirely of inch-wide stripes of Malines insertion 
and organdy, and worn with white or colored 
silk skirts. White organdy pleatings on white 
silk make a most refined-looking dress. The 
prettiest gauze dresses have white satin stripes 
two inches wide, and are elaborate with pleatings 
of the same, arranged to bring a satin stripe on 
each pleat; sometimes stripes of two or three 
different widths are used in the same dress, and 
the over-skirt is made of clouded, brocaded, or 
polka-spotted gauze. Deep red ‘carnations and 
watered sash ribbons of the same color are worn 
with such dresses by brunettes, while blondes se- 
lect dark violets, or perhaps purple convolvuli. 
White silk dresses are trimmed with white jet 
embroidery, or else some deep colored velvet and 
white lace is chosen for the rich garniture. A 
lovely dress has a white silk petticoat with a deep 
lace flounce, a square court train of carnation- 
colored velvet, and an apron over-skirt made of 
a white lace shawl with the back forming the 
apron, while the ends are tied behind as a sash. 
The corsage is low and round, with carnations on 
each shoulder. Another pretty white dress has 
the skirt almost covered with curved puffs of 
white gauze, separated by blue silk bands or rolls, 
on which are pink roses set at intervals; a rose 
vine hangs on one side like a chatelaine. ‘The 
handsomest black dresses are of tulle or else 
Chambéry gauze, made as white ones are, and 
trimmed with imitations of coral branches, or 
else tricolored roses, pansies, or vines of mignon- 
ette with dark roses. 

Square-toed slippers, low on the instep and 
with half-high heels, are the fashionable shoes 
for full-dress. Made of black satin or of white 
kid, they are considered appropriate for all 
dresses, but they may also be had in silk or kid 
of any color, to match the dress with which they 
are worn, 

Coiffures for full-dress are worn very high and 
small, preserving the contour of the head. The 
simplest and prettiest coiffure for young, fresh 
faces is the wearer’s own hair waved away from 
the brow, and arranged in ropes high up on the 
head, with a single rose or aigrette directly on 
the top. Ladies who have very little hair can 
avoid using any false hair by having their own 
arranged in finger puffs all over the head—a 
fashion now in favor. Trailing curls and flow- 
ers are not worn this season; there is a fancy, 
however, for short light feathery curls between 
the puffs, and on the back of the head. 


WHITE SILK MUFFLERS, ETC. 


White silk mufflers are universally worn this 
winter both by ladies and gentlemen. These 
are large square handkerchiefs of twilled silk, 
white, with a colored hem, or else a striped bor- 
der of Venetian changeable silk. They are fold- 
ed in three-cornered shawl shape and worn high 
around the neck inside double-breasted cloaks, 
or between the fur boa and the neck. They 
may be merely knotted, or else fastened by a 
small pin, and are exceedingly warm and pleas- 
ant; $2 is the average price for those of twilled 
silk, though there are cheaper ones of Chinese 
figured silk, which, it is said, will wash. Col- 
ored twilled silk mufflers, such as navy blue, In- 
dia red, and those with Cashmere designs, are 
cut in squares and sold for $2. 

White muslin neck-ties with lace jabots are 
again revived, and look especially pretty with the 
dark winter clothing. A black lace barbe, fast- 
ened by a coral pin, is a pretty neck-tie to wear 
with fanciful rutfs or the simplest linen collar. 
New linen collars and ruffs of the flaring shapes 
already described are edged with narrow fluted 
ruffles of muslin and lace. White crépe lisse 
ruffs have white jet beads on the edge. 


THE NEW MUFFLER VEIL. 
In the present fancy for dressing the neck the 





veil is about to be made to do duty in this way. 
A new veil just introduced by a leading modiste 
is a scarf of Spanish net three yards long and 
three-eighths of a yard wide. The middle of 
the scarf covers the face like a mask veil, the 


sides are caught back, pinned by a veil pin, and | 


without being crossed are brought forward un- 
der the chin, and lapped around the neck like a 
muffler. ‘The net has large figures of tnree leaves 
together, and after finding a thin place for the 
eyes these figures are permitted to veil and al- 
most conceal the features. ‘The effect is very 
pretty, and the price is $14. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConnELLY; Miss Switzer; and Messrs. Ar- 
NOLD, ConsTaBLe, & Co. ; and A. T. Stewart 
& Co. 





PERSONAL. 


THE best personal sketch of Attorney-General 
Wi11Ms is by that sketchy gentleman, GEORGE 
ALFRED TOWNSEND, who does it in a column, 
from which we quote a few sentences: “ He is 
fifty years old, six feet one inch high, weighs 
178 pounds, measures 40} inches around the 
chest, and 22} inches around the head—or more 
than TRUMBULL, less than SUMNER, and the same 
as Epmunps. Barring his pioneer look, there is 
something naturally judicial in his face—repos- 
ing features, and large, thoughtful, revolving eye, 
over the whole of which seems seated some in- 
visible weight, as if his faculties and mental ma- 
chinery rolled slowly to their work, and were 
oppressed by th matter in hand. He has a 
good, fair forehe d and a large under lip and 
mouth, which is the least inviting feature about 
him. His voice is deepand sonorous. He speaks 
right onward, slowly, like his look, but logically 
and with increasing but never dramatic weight 
and interest. His conversation is dry and sound, 
with little anecdote and no laughter. Mrs. W1LL- 
xAMS is a handsome and animated woman, born 
in New England, nurtured and wedded in Iowa, 
unhappy in early life, divorced; and while a 
music-teacher in Portland, Oregon, Mr. WILL- 
IAMS, who, it is said, had befriended her in 
Iowa, met her by accident, and, being a wid- 
ower, married her. She has returned her hus- 
band’s chivalric kindness by devotion to his in- 
terests more efficient than women in public life 
have it in their power commonly to accord.” 

—“ Burleigh,” who is always sending pleasant 
‘personals’ to the Boston Journal, speaking of 
the personal and pecuniary attractiveness of the 
—s of the Madison Square Presbyterian 

hurch, says of Dr. DurygEa, who has declined 
the call: ‘‘ He is greatly attached to his people, 
and considers his enterprise a sort of experi- 
ment that he is quite unwilling to abandon. 
His Brooklyn church is not rich. Still he has 
a salary of $7000. He is a pastor of all work. 
He conducts the music, often leaves the pulpit 
to play the organ, and has really been the chief 
engineer of his society from the start. To leave 
it will greatly endanger its prosperity. But he 
is not rich; large as his salary is, it does not sup- 

ort him, and a call to the foremost church of 
New York is not only honorable, but very se- 
ductive.” 

—The death is announced of the Rev. JoHN 
DyMokg, “‘ the Queen’s champion.”” He was the 
younger of the two sons of the Rev. Jonn Dy- 
MOKE, who ought to have acted as ‘‘ champion’”’ 
at the coronation of Gores IV., but who, as a 
a was excused, or rather allowed to 
discharge his office by deputy on that occasion, 
his son, the late Sir Henry Dymokg, the elder 
brother of the gentleman whose name is now 
before us, acting in his ‘stead. This was the 
last occasion on which the eyes of the peers 
and peeresses of England were allowed to gaze 
upon the “‘ nt ion’’ of the English 
throne—Earl Grey, Lord MELBouRNE, and the 
Whigs in 1831, and again in 1838, not being will- 
ing to allow the nation to be put to any need- 
less expense, the writer of the Black Book hav- 
ing showed, on the authority of Hansarp, that 
the ceremonies which attended the coronation 
of GrorGe IV. cost no less than £238,000. The 
office of champion has been vested in the Dy- 
MOKES for 500 years. 

—The peng Dat of Roseberry has gone back 
to England. e is a sensible young gentleman, 
and made good use of his time here; went every 
where, saw every thing worth seeing, and in- 
quired into every thing that could be of use to 
him as one of the on-coming men in the House 
of Lords. During his brief service in that body 
he has won general respect by an industrious, 
intelligent, and successful attention to public 
business, and the old lords are looking to him 
as one of the most useful of their young col- 


eagues. 

—Mr. “‘ Mark Twain,” ata recent public dinner 
in London, delighted that people with his quaint 
drollery. In responding to the toast ‘ The 
Ladies,’’ he said: ‘‘ Ah! you remember, you re- 
member well, what a throb of pain, what a great 
tidal wave of grief, swept over us all when Joan 
of Arc fellat Waterloo. [Much laughter.] Who 
does not sorrow for the loss of SappHo, the 
sweet singer of Israel? (Laughter.] Whoamong 
us does not miss mgt mg oe ministrations, the 
softening influences, the humble piety, of Lu- 
CRETIA Boreia? [Laughter.] Who can join in 
the heartless libel that says woman is extrava- 
gant in dress, when he can look back and call to 
mind our simple and lowly mother Eve arrayed 
in her modification of the Highland costume ?”’ 

udge NELson’s service on the bench, forty- 
nine years, has no parallel in point of time in 
the history of this country or England. 

—GusTAVE OVERBECK, the son-in-law of Mrs. 
Admiral DAHLGREN, has been created a baron 
of the German empire. He is now consul-gen- 
eral at Hong-Kong, a position of responsibility, 
requiring brains and tact, and which, if the in- 
cumbent prove successful, is sure to secure for 
him the higher rewards of diplomacy. Madame 
OVERBECK was proverbial in Washington socie- 
ty for intellectual culture, grace of manner, and 
for those higher womanly qualities of goodness 
and benevolence that made her universally es- 
teemed. 

—ALEXANDER AGassiz, only son of the distin- 
guished naturalist, is said by the Boston Tran- 
script to have inherited in a marked degree the 
eminent ability and taste for patient, thorough 
investigation possessed by his father. In proof 
of which it mentions the fact of the mark of dis- 
tinguished merit conferred upon him by the 
Boston Society of Natural History for his inves- 
tigations upon the echinoderms, for which he 





received the grand honorary prize known as the 
Walker Prize—it being the first occasion of its 
award. The terms upon which the prize is giv- 
en are that the investigations shall extend over 
a period of five years, the results of the investi- 
gation to be published at least one year previ- 
ous to the decisions of the judges, thus leaving 
it open to the searching analysis and criticism 
of all competitors. The fact that his work suc- 
cessfully passed this ordeal is in itself an unques- 
tionable proof of the exhaustive research and 
scientific accuracy of its conclusions, and places 
him in the front rank of American naturalists, 
He has just suffered a new domestic affliction 
in the death of his wife from pneumonia, con- 
tracted while watching by his father’s death-bed. 

—PreEsTON Powers has taken .. plaster cast 
from the late Professor AGassiz, which he pro- 
poses to use, in addition to photographs, as ma- 
terials for a bust he intends to model of the 
professor before his return to Italy. 

—Sysit Jones, wife of Er 5 and for 
forty years a favorite preacher of the Society of 
Friends, died recently in China, Maine. In 1851 
having visited. and addressed a large portion of 
the society in the United States and Canada, 
she, in company with her husband, also a dis- 
tinguished preacher, visited the new republic 
of Liberia in the love of the Gospel. And from 
1853 to 1855 they traveled in the same service 
through England, Ireland, Scotland, Norway, 
Sweden, the south of France, and Switzerland, 
and were every where well received. In the 

ear 1866 they again visited England and Ire- 
and, and made thence two missionary tours to 
Egypt and the Holy Land. The important feat- 
ure of these missions was the presentment of 
Christianity by a woman to Mohammedan women 
from the Quaker stand-point of Christian equal- 
ity of the sex in social life, religion, and the 
ministry of the Word. She was listened to with 
great attention, and schools in which her views 
are being taught are now in successful operation 
in those countries. In her later life she was 
largely engaged in visiting prisons and in pre- 
es the Gospel to the unfortunate and friend- 
ess. 

—JuvpDAH P. BENJAMIN writes from London to 
puncture the story that two Georgia ladies had 
fallen heirs to a great estate in France, and says, 
“These ladies have been duped by a swindler, 
who has imposed on their credulity.” 

—GeorGE La Bar is the ranking old man of 
his time in Pennsylvania, if not in the United 
States. He lives at Spragueville, and is one hun- 
dred and seven veais old. He has voted for 
every Presidené since W. sHINeTOoN. When he 
was bor: there were 1,000,.00 people in the 
United States. Mow we iave 40,000,000. He 
has had fourteen childrenin all. Butifwe throw 
away th-ee-seventl fcr deaths and casualties, 
we will have four-sever'ths: or eight of the four- 
teen left as produ*ing members. He had ten 
such, bu we wil’ make eight the producing 
stock, and the1esu't will s..ov. an army of twelve 
thousand two hunared an. seventy. This may 
be too hich, but we s' oule :cmember that we 
have been counting but fou. zenerations, where- 
as there have been .t leust iive generations since 
the original brouher: went out from their bach- 
elor cabin. Again, GEORGE’s eight producing 
children increased by a ratio of eight, and we 
have sixty-four grandchildren. Then, throwing 
away the three-sevenths, we have four-sevenths, 
or thirty-seven left, which, increased again by 
our ratio, we have two hundred and ninety-six 
great-grandchildren. Deducting and multiply- 
ing as before, we have thirteen hundred and six- 
ty great-great-grandchildren—most of them yet 
to be! Of course one-half of the La Bar de- 
scendants have many different names, coming 
from the female side, which is changed by mar- 
riage. I find the La Bar blood reaches into al- 
most every family in Mount Bethel and Monroe 
County, and across the river into Warren Coun- 
ty, New Jersey. Grorce La Bar’s oldest child 
was born in 1791, and is therefore eighty-one 
years of age. He was married at twenty-one to 
agirl of thirteen. Their oldest child is now fifty- 
nine. This is Mr. La Bar’s oldest grandchild. 
The old son and his young wife are still living, 
having raised a large family—so it seems to be 
healthy for a girl to marry at thirteen. Their 
oldest child is less than fifteen years younger 
than his mother, and his head is far whiter to- 
day than his old grandfather’s of one hundred 
and seven years. 

—Mr. THomas Barrne’s principal heir is Lord 
NorTHBROOK, Governor-General of India, who 
comes at once into a fortune of over $5,000,000. 
The deceased banker has left altogether about 
$10,000,000, besides many fine pictures and works 
of art. The legacy duty on Lord NoRTHBROOK’S 
share is a little over $200,000. 

—The Secretary of War is a fortunate gentle- 
man in having induced one of the loveliest and 
brightest ladies of the land to change her “local 
habitation and her name.’’ Mrs. Bowrer, who 
has now become Mrs. BELKNAP, is very nicely 
described by a contemporary as “young, beau- 
tiful, witty, and distinguished for graceful bear- 
ing and gracious manner.’’ The lovely little 
town of Harrodsburg, in Central Kentucky, has 
sent forth from its quiet shades some of the 
most renowned belles who have of late years 
upheld the prestige of the State for beautiful 
women. The late Dr. ToMLINson, of that town, 
was the father of several daughters remarkable 
for their attractions of mind and person, even 
among the many handsome women of their 
State. The youngest of these sisters has be- 
come the wife of Secretary BeLknaP. This 
lady as Miss TOMLINSON was well known and 
greatly admired in Louisville, where she spent 
the short period between her school-days and 
her early marriage. As Mrs. Bower she resided 
during her husband’s lifetime in Cincinnati, and 
since his death, several years ago, she bas divided 
most of her time between Washington and New 
York, and for more than a year traveled in Eu- 
rope, returning last August. Few ladies have 
been more popular in Washington than Mrs. 
Bower, now Mrs. BELENAP. Her brilliancy in 
conversation, added to her handsome face and 
figure, has surrounded ber with a crowd of ad- 
mirers, as many of her own sex as of the other. 
She is tall and regal in appearance. Her black 
hair frames in a blooming complexion and clear- 
ly cut features. Her expression is full of ani- 
mation, her eyes sparkling with the wit which 
dazzles her hearers when expressed in words. 
The Secretary of War may well be congratu- 
lated on the prize he has won, and the many 
good wishes tendered the bride and groom have 
a most substantial foundation for hope in their 

fulfillment. 
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THE ‘* NOBLEMAN” 


THE “NOBLEMAN” ORGAN- 
GRINDER. 


LTHOUGH the age of eccentric bets has 
4 almost passed away in this terribly dry, 
matter-of-fact nineteenth century, and we no 
longer hear of gentlemen standing on London 
Bridge and selling sovereigns for shillings, and 
other doughty wagers made after the third bot- 
tle of port, we now and then find an amusing 
instance of the love of human nature to out-do 
other people, be it in climbing up the topmost 
peak of an Alpine height or marching the length 
and breadth of a continent with a displayed 
standard, The last instance of the ‘‘ betting” 
mania comes from Ireland, which for the past 
fourteen months has been in a fever of excite- 
ment concerning a certain amateur organ-grind- 
er, who is confidently asserted to be a nobleman 
in disguise. He refuses his name to the curious, 
but owns to the fact that he is not what he seems, 
and has wagered to ‘‘ grind” his way through 
every province in Ireland. aking of his ar- 
rival in Kingstown, the Trish “Times recently re- 
marked, ‘‘Some curiosity has been excited by 
the appearance of the ‘ noble organ-grinder’ with 
his donkey and cart 
in Dawson Street. = : — 
It is now a pretty 
generally known 
fact that this eccen- 
tric individual is a 
nobleman from a 


northern county 
(County Meath), 
and that he has 


undertaken for a 
heavy wager to vis- 
it all the principal 
towns in Ireland, 
and support him- 
self in the best 
hotel of each ex- 
clusively from the 
voluntary contribu- 
tions he receives on 
the strength of his 
musical _ perform- 
ances. Yesterday 
‘his lordship’ was 
kept pretty busy 
pocketing the offer- 
ings, for scarcely 
any one, no matter 
of what degree or 
station, passed him 
by without regard- 
ing him with eager 
attention, and cer- 
tainly very few 
without dropping a 
coin: in the plate.” 
Our illustration is 
from a_photogra- 
pher of Kingstown, 
who informs us that 
during his visit to 
his establishment a 
crowd of ladies as- 
sembled outside to 
see him come out, 
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THROUGH FIRE AND WATER. 
A Sale of City Life. 

Br FREDERICK TALBOT, 
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LrGaoy,” RTO., ETO. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A SECRET VAULT. 


At the bottom of the iron ladder was a pro- 
jecting stone ; above that stone was an arched 
recess—simply an arched recess to outward ap- 
pearance. Edward Hulse, however, knew bet- 
ter. He drew a key from his pocket, and, feel- 
ing carefully with his fingers for the spot, in- 
serted it accurately into a joint of the apparent 
stone-work. ‘The whole side of the archway 
swung back. It was an iron door, painted so 
as to represent stone-work. Within was a vault, 
with a groined roof and rude columns, sculptured 
in the walls. -The air was dry and pure, and 
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“YES; IT WAS THE MURDERED MAN COME TO LIFE AGAIN,” 
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the bottom of the crypt was of fine white gravel. 


At the eastern end of the vault was a second | 


archway; and this was closed also by an iron 
door studded with massive bosses, no attempt 
being here made to disguise the material. 

Edward put down his lantern on the floor, 
and, leaning against the side of the vault, began 
to listen eagerly. He thought he heard the 
tramp of men above his head; he told himself 
that these were the officers of the law; 
were searching every where for him; 
must find him at last, red-handed, as it were— 
his victim in the adjoining cave. 

Yes, there he was. Edward saw him, in his 
mind’s eye, as he lay in the farther vault, cold 
and stark and white. 

As he stood watching and listening, the light 
from the lantern began gradually to grow less. 
The candle was going out. The thought of be- 
ing left in darkness, the body of his victim close 
at hand, struck him with dismay. He had no 
other candle; he had no means of getting a 
light except by returning to the warehouse. 
This he dared not do. If a search were now 
being made for him, he would betray at once 
himself and the hiding-place of the body. 
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ORGAN-GRINDER NOW ON A TOUR THROUGH THE IRISH PROVINCES. 


The candle went out, and he 
darkness. 

Standing crouching against the wall, listening 
with painful intentness, of a sudden he 
something stir in the inner vault. A footstep it 
seemed to be; and that was followed by a groan. 

A cold sweat came out all over him; his limbs 
trembled, his blood ceased to circulate. He was 
bound to the spot, it seemed, and could not move 
hand or foot. Then he heard hinges creak, and 
he felt that the door of the inner vault was swung 
open, and that something passed out. 

At this moment a light shone under the door 
—the outer door of the crypt; some one was de- 
scending the ladder; the door was swung open. 
Patty appeared with a candle in her hand. 

She gave a shriek as she passed in, and re 
coiled. She would have slipped and fallen back 
into the dock, but Edward, who had recovered 
his senses at her appearance, and had sprung 
forward to meet her, caught her by the arm and 
saved her. Then he saw that there was another 
form in the crypt—a spectre, it seemed—white, 
bloodless, with staring eyes—the murdered man, 
his victim. 

Yes; it was the murdered man come to life 
again. After a mo- 
ment’s horror and 
incredulity, the con- 
viction came to his 
heart in a rush of in 
tense joy. He was 
not a man-slayer; 
the blood of this 
man was not on his 
hands, 


was left in total 


heard 


** John,” he cried, 
running forward 
with ontstretched 


arms, ‘‘ will you for- 
give me? O God! 
how glad I am!” 

John recoiled, 
and waved him 
away with his hand. 
“Tf I am not dead, 
he said, ‘‘it is no 
thanks to you.— 
Help me, young wo 
man, ™ he cried 
“this man is a 
murderer.” 

Edws ard pulled to 
the door of the 
crypt, locked it, and 
put the key in his 


por ket. 
** Now,” he said, 
** John, let us talk 


reasonably.” 

** Let meout first; 
let me out of this 
den of murderers, 
this horrible vault.” 

After the first re- 
vulsion of joy, the 
old troubles set in 





once more. Every 
thing began again. 
They were still at 


the mercy of this 
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man—he and his father. ‘‘John,” went on Ed- 
ward, ‘‘I struck you down indeed; but remem- 
ber the provocation. Lucy, whom you deceived, 
is my sister. But I will say nothing about that 
now ; that is all at an end.” 

**T am half dead with thirst and hunger,” cried 
John. ‘ Let me out.” 

‘You shall have drink and refreshment; you 
shall be let out, John; but first you must make 
me a promise. I shall say nothing about Lucy ; 
all that shall be as if it had never been. But, 
John, you mist help me to save my father.” 

‘* What do you mean ?” 

‘* My poor father. He is old, you know, John, 
and half frantic with trouble. He has put your 
name toa bill. It shall all be paid; but—” 

“* He has forged my name?” 

Edward nodded. 

** Well, let me out, and I will see what I can 
do.” 

‘*No; I must have your promise, John; I 
must have your promise. Remember what it 
means: my father in prison—dying in a prison. 
Do you understand ?” 

‘**Let me out, I heve been buried alive, man. 
Young woman, !\uip me.” 

“Do as he tells yor,” said Patty. 
him not to hurt hi> father.” 

‘Well, I promise: only give me drink and 
food ” 


Edward pause. irvesolute, What was the 
worth of this promiss, thas extorteu? Would 
it be binding even in 2 court of honor? What 
security should he cake” 

‘John, I mus: have if im writing—an ac- 
knowledgment that you @Qutacrized father to 
write your name.” 

“Very well, in writing; only let me have 
some water.” 

Edward whispered to Patty, ‘‘Is all right up 
aloft ?” 

“Yes,” she said. ‘* There was a man wanted 
you. I told him you had not come in yet, and 
he is outside waiting for you. But all is right 
in the yard.” 

**T will bring you food and drink, John, and 
pen andink. Patty, will you stay here?” 

** Yes,” said Patty. ‘There was a tremor in 
her voice, however, that showed she didn’t like it. 

‘*What shall I do?” muttered Edward. ‘‘Oh, 
I know now; I will f tch Scipio.” 

He went up the ladder and through the trap, 
and whistled for the dog. Presently he heard 
him coming down from the top room where he 
generally made his lair, shuffling and shambling, 
his broken chain rattling against the stair. 

‘*T want you to come down this ladder, Scipio,” 
said Edward, descending just before his nose. 

Scipio felt with his paws, didn’t like the inse- 
curity of the ladder, whined and snuffed, but 
would not come down. Hulse took him by the 
collar, and dragged him down the ladder and 
into the crypt. Here he seemed to recognize 
the scent of his old aversion, and, bristling up, 
began to growl ferociously. 

** John, go inside, into the inner room, and 
shut the door, or I'll not be answerable for Scip- 
io. I'll bring you food and drink in a minute, 
but go in and get out of Scipio’s way.” 

John made a hasty retreat into the inner crypt, 
and shut the door. 

** Now, Scipio,” said Edward, “‘ guard him.” 

As soon as he had gone the inner door opened, 
and the head of John Jones was cautiously pro- 
truded. 

- Come here, young woman,” he whispered ; 
**T want to speak to you.” 

Scipio half raised his head and growled, but 
did not stir. 

“Well, what do you want?” said Patty. 

“*T will give you fifty pounds if you will go 
and tell the police where I am, and tell them to 
send men to break open every thing. When I am 
free you shall have fifty pounds—more than that, 
a hundred.” 

** But he has promised to let you go.” 

**T mistrust him :-he means to leave me here, 
to be buried alive.” 

**It is too late,” she said; ‘‘ Edward is re- 


** Promise 


turning.” 

Edward re-a; red, carrying with him bread 
and cold meat, a bottle of wine, and a jug of wa- 
ter. 


“Don't trust him,” whispered Patty, as he 
passed her on his way to the inner chamber. 

Edward put down the food and drink before 
his prisoner, placing them on a stone bench that 
ran round the sides of the crypt. John fell to 
like a famished man. 

“‘Why not trust him?” said Edward, softly, 
coming back to Patty. 

“* Because he means to deceive you. He has 
been trying to bribe me.” 

** What shall I do?” 

“*Leave him here for the present. He can’t 
get out ?” 

“* Certainly not.” 

“Nor make himself heard ?” 

** Impossible.” 

“Leave him here, then, till you get safe away 
—you and your father; then I will come and let 
him out.” 

** Patty, you are an angel of wisdom. He 
shall have a mattress to sleep upon and plenty of 
food, and in twenty-four hours we shall be out of 
reach of pursnit. Come, Patty, and help me to 
make things ready for our journey.” 


’ 





CHAPTER XIX. 


“TI am not mad; too well, too well I feel 

The different plague of each calamity.” 
Wrertcuen as Lucy Hulse had been while the 
fate of her lover hung in suspense, she was yet 
more miserable now that she had read that ac- 
cursed letter. It poisoned all her thoughts of 
him. She would not believe that it represent- 
ed his real mind—he had repented and come to 





her once more. But that he should have har- 
bored thoughts so selfish and unkind pierced her 
heart with ineffable pangs. She had set him 
upon a pedestal, half as hero, half as saint, and 
it was almost as bitter a pang to lose the ideal 
as the actual lover. 

But in the midst of it all her intense desire to 
recover and rescue her lover—or, at all events, 
to ascertain his fate—came upon her with dou- 
ble force. Dreadful as was the thought that her 
brother was to be suspected of causing his dis- 
appearance, she had no alternative but to enter- 
tain it. How had he come by that letter? What 
was the meaning of his strange behavior of the 
last few days ? 

Whatever the secret might be, Patty was well 
acquainted with it. Patty had seen John Jones 
enter the yard, no doubt; she had never seen 
him leave it. Lucy was convinced that she had 
lied when she said so, Among them, and with- 
in the walls of Ebbsfleet, was the solution of the 
mystery to be sought. That she would come 
to the bottom of the mystery, Lucy was deter- 
mined; what she would do if her worst fears 
were confirmed, and she found in her brother 
the assassin of John Jones, she refused to take 
thought of. That this very night something 
was being enacted, some secret proceeding in 
which she had no share, she felt convinced. Ed- 
ward had introduced Patty to his home, had an- 
nounced that she had come on a visit for a week 
or more, and her mother and father had received 
the intimation as a matter of course. Her moth- 
er had been crying all day, but she had been 
busy too: ever since Patty came there was a sub- 
dued bustle of preparation in the house. Trunks 
were being packed; linen was being got togeth- 
er, every thing betokened some setting out on a 
journey. But Lucy was kept entirely in the 
dark as to the meaning of it all. And why? 

They were all trying to screen her brother, to 
zecure his escape. Why should they mistrust her, 
if they did not know that he was answerable to 
her for her lover? 

That night at ten o’clock Lucy said good- 
night to the household, but instead of going to 
bed as usual, she wrapped herself up in a dark 
dressing-gown, and set herself to watch at an up- 
per window that commanded a view of the yard. 
She had not been long at her post before she saw 
Edward moving across the yard. He went and 
unlocked the warehouse, and returned to the 
house. Presently he crossed the yard again. 
The moon shone out just at the moment, and 
Lucy saw distinctly that he carried a burden on 
his-back. Quick as thought Lucy ran down the 
stairs and into the yard, but when she reached 
the warehouse door it was locked. The house 
door had been left open, and Lucy saw next mo- 
ment that Patty stood in the doorway peering 
out into the yard, and she carried a basket in 
her hand. 

Lucy hid herself behind a pile of drain-pipes, 
close to the warehouse door, and watched Patty, 
who tripped across the yard, and knocked gen- 
tly at the warehouse door. 

Presently she heard the key turn in the lock, 
and Edward came out into the uncertain moon- 
light. 

Be What have you got, Patty?” he said. 

“*Oh, ever so many things; enough to keep 
one for a week.” 

‘*Does Lucy suspect any thing, do you think ?” 

**] don’t think so. Poor Lucy!” 

** Yes, it’s sad for her, but what can we do?” 

Patty whispered something to Edward, who 
laughed. 

That laugh hardened Lucy’s heart against him. 

** Now, Ned dear,” said Patty, ‘‘ good-by till 
morning, and keep up your spirits.” 

Ned put his arm round her waist and kissed 
h 


er. 

Lucy shuddered. She remembered how John 
would thus put his arm round her; and of all 
this they had robbed her. 

Patty ran across the yard, and disappeared in 
the house, 

Edward took a few turns up and down the 
yard, and then went and stood on the margin of 
the wharf, and watched the turbid waters rolling 
downward to the sea. 

When he had his back fairly turned to her, 
Lucy ran across the space in front of the door- 
way, and passed into the old warehouse. A 
feeble ray of light gleamed at the end of the long 
low room. It came from her brother’s work- 
shop. She made her way toward it, trembling 
in every limb; perhaps she was to see the solu- 
tion of this terrible riddle. 

In the corner of the little workshop was a bra- 
zier of glowing charcoal and a soldering iron. 
A strong smell of solder and the fumes of the 
charcoal made the atmosphere quite mephitic. 
There was nothing else to be seen in the room 
except the carpenter's bench and a rude wooden 
seat. Was there nothing else? 

Yes, there was the case clamped with iron. 
It was fastened up now, soldered up, and nailed 
down. It was the same box she had seen open 
not long before. 

She looked hurriedly round to see if any means 
were at hand to open the box. Her gaze sud- 
denly fixed itself upon the floor. ‘There was a 
dark fresh stain there, a hideous patch close by 
the vise; and there, caught between the leg of 
the bench and the iron of the vise, hung a glove. 

It was a lavender kid glove, almost-clean, as 
if it had been carried, and not worn; it was 
John’s glove, the right-hand one, that he used 
to swing about by the fingers: thus he had car- 
ried it on Sunday; and now—it was hardly 
soiled, but there was a spot upon it, a rusty, dis- 
colored spot. Was it blood? 

She could not reason, she could not think. 
She could only press her hands to her head, 
groveling on the floor, laying her-head a: 
the cold iron; and when she looked up she saw 
her brother standing over her, looking pale and 
menacing. 





‘* Edward,” she cried, ‘‘what have you done 
with him, what have you done with him ?” 

He answered not a word, but took her by the 
hand, and led her away. 

The bell of St. Paul’s tolled out the hour of 
midnight, and before the grand reverberations 
died away, all the clanging bells of all the church- 
es in the City rang out with multitudinous voice. 

** Lucy,” said Edward, when he had locked 
the warehouse door behind him, ‘‘I hoped to 
spare you. The man is dead to you; you will 
never see him again. You must not desert your 
father, your brother, for such a man as that.” 

Lucy gave a wild, despairing cry, and ran to- 
ward the margin of the river. Every thing was 
lost, every thing—she had better die. 

Edward caught her, and threw his arms round 
her as she stood on the brink of the dark river. 

“* Loose me!” she cried, ‘‘loose me! Your 
hands are red! let me go!” 

He took her up and carried her into the house. 

‘* Lucy,” he said, ‘‘ whatever I have done, I 
have done for you and my father. Don’t blame 
me till you know all.” = * 

Lucy's overwrought sensibilities had given 
way; she could only sit on the stairs, and cry 
and moan and wring her hands, Edward looked 
round in despair. ~ 

Was this the home that had once been so 
placid and happy? Were those the stairs over 
whose balusters he had clambered as a boy? 
Was not all this an evil dream that the light of 
morning would dispel? No, it was all real; the 
morning would only bring danger, flight; perhaps 
escape into exile, perhaps capture and shameful 
imprisonment; and Lucy—what would become 
of her? 

A light shone on the stairs, the only light in 
his darkness, for there was Patty’s face looking 
down upon him, powerful, resolute, faithful. 

**Leave your sister to me, Ned,” she whis- 
pered, ‘and you go and get some sleep; you 
_ want all your strength to-morrow—nay, to- 

jay.” 





CHAPTER XX. 
THE FLIGHT. 


Tue day had indeed come—the day of the 
hegira. St. Paul’s clock had just struck four, 
and opposite the wharf was the boat with Mark- 
wood in it, and Stimson, one of the yard men; 
they rested on their oars, paddling gently every 
now and then to hold their place against the 
tide, which was running upward. Dawn was 
approaching; white vapors were curling on the 
waters ; over the mists the shadowy dome of St. 
Paul’s rose indistinct in its grandeur. ‘The gold- 
en cross was touched by the eastern glow. 

Wrapped in a heavy cloak, shivering and 
trembling, Fleetwood Hulse, leaning on the arm 
of his son, tottered across the yard. 

Edward looked at his father with strangely 
commingled emotions. For this man, bowed by 
age, frosted by many winters, trembling on life's 
utmost verge, he, his son, had sacrificed all the 
prospects and future of his young life. Was it 
right? Was this flickering flame of life worth 
such a sacrifice? ‘Then, again, there came upon 
him a feeling of deep compassion. To this man, 
almost childish again by reason of his age, temp- 
tation had come, and at a time when all his fac- 
ulties of resistance had been weakened. Gradu- 
al decadence, the narrowing of means at a time 
when the comforts of life seem doubly necessary, 
his eager desire to preserve for his children some 
vestiges of his former social position, his fiery 
temper that chafed under small pecuniary ob- 
ligations—all these causes had hurried him into 
that fatal weakness. 

Markwood tossed his oar as a signal that he 
was ready ; a few strokes brought the boat to the 
side. Some packages were thrown in; Edward 
helped his father into the boat, and then turned 
to say good-by to Patty. x 

**God bless you, Ned,” she said. 
some day we may meet again.” 

Ned sighed; he couldn’t say it was likely. 
He felt that this was a parting forevermore. He 
held her in his arms and kissed her on the lips ; 
she clung to him for a moment, and then he was 
gone; the boat was speeding up the stream, half 
lost in the wreathing mists. 

Away they went on the top of the tide, a pair 
of powerful oars urging them on. As they shot 
the arch of Blackfriars a six-oared boat was com- 
ing down through another arch. It was the po- 
lice boat. 

The men peered and stared, but they could 
make out nothing distinctly, They eased their 
oars, however, immediately; backed; began to 
turn in the tideway. 

Markwood and his companion had laid to 
with a will; the six-oared boat was lost in the 
mist ; a few moments brought them to the stairs 
by Waterloo Bridge. A barge that was moored 
there concealed the boat for a moment, and they 
saw the police boat go past at a swinging pace, 
right through the centre arch of the bridge. 

In a few moments they would be safe. Stim- 
son shouldered the luggage and hurried them 
into the Waterloo Road. Markwood fastened 
up the boat, and followed at a more leisurely 
pace. No one followed them; the Waterloo 
Road was deserted. A dusty old clock in a 
grimy steeple by a frowsy iron bridge that spans 
the unlovely street still stood at its customary 
ten minutes past six; and Edward felt a spasm 
of momentary terror as he instinctively accepted 
its record as fact, and thought they were too 
late. 

They reached the platform by the flight of 
steps on the river-side of the iron bridge. The 
station was dark and gloomy in the feeble light 
of foggy morning. Most of the offices were 


“* Perhaps 


gainst*}shut; a lamp burned in the booking-office, one 


or two were alight along the platform. A small 
knot of porters were getting in each other's way 
and confusedly doing nothing. A bnsy engine 





was in front, picking up carriages here and there 
and butting them on to the waiting train. A 
group of humble people—sailors, laborers, loafers 
—were clustered alongside. 

Markwood was going to see them off at South- 
ampton, When the steamer was fairly out to 
sea he was going back to tell Patty that all was 
right. Patty would know what that meant, and 
would go and release Mr. John. 

The-bell rang; Ned took his seat beside his 
father in a third-class carriage. He—grim, 
sulky, unshaven—buried his head in the collar 
of his cloak and said never a word. Slowly 
passed the hours of their journey; each stop- 
ping-place was an agony of doubt and apprehen- 
sion, each starting whistle a signal of reprieve. 
This, too, came to an end. : 

Presently they stood on the quay at South- 
ampton, and as Edward felt the first fresh full 
breeze from the sea he recovered for a moment 
the buoyancy of his spirits. It seemed the greet- 
ing of a new world, that sweet westerly breeze, 
The sniff of the brine, the plash of the waves, 
were hope and comfort to him. His father drew 
his cloak about him, shivered, and grumbled 
about the cold. 

They went aboard the steamer as she lay by 
the quay, and stowed themselves and their fh 
gage in the steerage. Nobody took any notice 
of them except a man who took their names 
and fares. By-and-by the steam began to throb 
hoarsely from the pipe, a bell rang, strangers 
went ashore; Markwood took his leave, and 
wrung Ned’s hand without saying a word. 
When the paddles began to move, and the steam- 
er moved into the middle of the stream, Edward 
felt as though danger were past. He saw his fa- 
ther stowed away below as comfortably as he 
could manage it, and then came up and loitered 
carelessly about the deck, watching the bustle 
of preparation, the tender coming off with the 
mails, shore-boats putting off with belated pas- 
sengers. This was a German steamer, and there 
was already a considerable crowd of emigrants 
on board, and the people who came off from the 
shore were mostly cabin passengers; not busi- 
ness-like habitués, such as you meet on the Cu- 
nard boats, but people unused to long voyages 
apparently, curious and observant. 

The tender brought a good load of 
and as the bell rang once more for all idlers to 
leave, the ascending stream was met by a cur- 
rent of people, who, not being for the voyage, 
were hurrying out of the ship, and a little confu- 
sion ensued, Edward drew near to the gang- 
way, eagerly noting all who came on board, when 
among the last of the incoming procession he 
spied a couple of figures which seemed strangely 
familiar to him. The man had his felt hat 
pulled down over his brows, and his face was 
only partly visible. ‘The woman, who seemed to 
be young and of an elegant figure, was closely 
veiled, so that her features were unrecognizable ; 
but she wore a shawl—a warm black-and-white 
shawl, the sight of which gave Edward a thrill; 
for with a shawl like that were connected in his 
mind some of the sweetest, tenderest passages in 
his life. That shawl, or the exact counterpart 
of it, was Patty's. 

Edward started forward to identify the couple 
if possible, but, entangled in the crowd, he could 
not reach them; they had disappeared in the 
cuddy. Edward watched at the hatchway, and 
presently the man re-appeared, alone. He had 
not been mistaken—it was Bilfil. Who could 
be his companion ? 

A sudden pang of jealousy shot across his 
heart. Was it possible it could be Patty? Ned 
had seen Bilfil’s letter to her, had laughed at it 
with her; but was it not possible that, in her 
girlish giddiness, she had been tempted by the 
prospect of the day’s pleasure, and had come 
down for a trip to the Isle of Wight? And yet, 
surely a bright sharp girl like Patty could not be 
so deceived. The bare suspicion, however, was 
maddening; it must be set at rest, one way or 
the other. He ran forward, and seized Bilfil by 
the arm as he reached the deck. All the danger 
of being recognized, and most of all by Bilfil, 
seemed as nothing to him compared with the 
danger that menaced Patty. 

‘* Who is the lady you have with you? I in- 
sist that you take me to her.” 

Bilfil threw him off. ‘‘ What!” he cried, as 
soon as he recognized Edward Hulse. ‘‘ Impu- 
dent scoundrel! What! you are running away 
from the people you have robbed. Is there no 
policeman here to take this rogue into custody ?” 

It seemed hardly likely that this appeal should 
be answered ; but so it was. One of the first to 
come on board from the tender had been Mr. 
Brass, the detective, with a Secretary of State’s 
warrant for the apprehension of Edward Hulse 
in his pocket. Edward’s arms were seized from 
behind ; before he could recover himself a pair 
of handcuffs had been clasped to his wrist. 

‘* Not on your account, Mr. Bilfil,” said Brass, 
touching his hat. ‘‘ More serious thing than 
that, Sir—willful murder.” 

‘I’m not surprised,” said Bilfil. ‘‘I have 
nothing to say to him, officer ; unless, Mr. Hulse,” 
he cried, with mock-politeness, ‘‘ you have any 
message for Patty.” 

Edward, handout’ as he was, made a dash 
at Bilfil; but he was quickly seized by the prac- 
ticed hand of Brass, who managed him as easily 
as he might have done a trussed fowl. Before 
he knew where he was, he was hurried down the 
ship’s side, and lying in the stern of a small boat 
that was bobbing up and down on the waves. 

The great wheels of the steam-ship began to 
move, churning up the waters into huge cata- 
racts of foam; the master and the pilot, high 
above, guided her hither and thither with a wave 
of the hands; the boat seemed to dart away 
from the ship’s side. All that Edward could 
see in that last look was a white head thrust 
over the taffrail rails, two hands vainly gesticu- 
lating to him, while on the poop the straw-color- 
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ed Bilfil stood and watched the scene. It would 
make a forcible opening for his first contribution 
to the Daily Mentor. 


[To BE OCONTINUED.] 








SHADOWS AND VOICES. 


DEDIOATED TO I. Bey 
By PAUL H. HAYNE. 
My chamber is rife with shadows, 
As my spirit is rife with pain ; 
There is gloom on my dusky threshold, 
There is gloom in my heart and brain. 


To lie bound down by fetters, 
Though the fetters be all unseen, 

To flush with hope, then pale with dread— 
What can these falterings mean ? 


Are they sent to wound and torture, 
Till the last faint ebb of breath 

Shall bear me, blinded and weary, 
O’er the phantom waves of death ? 


I ask, but no answer cometh 

From the depth of the vast Unknown— 
No answer of friend or of Angel, 

That mocketh or maketh moan! 


Earthward I bowed my forehead, 
White with the soul’s despair, 

When voices, blended of earth and heaven, 
Stole gently down on the air. 


What said they? Ah! who can tell us? 
I can only know they came 

To rouse my manhood to action, 
And its faint will blow to flame. 


But the voice among all the dearest 
Was the voice of one so fair, 

That once she stole into my being, 
And she captured it unaware. 


By the charm of her goodness and beauty 
I shall worship her, though afar, 

For her voice is the music of spirits, 
And her face like the vesper star. 





Ladies’ and Children’s Skating Suits, 
Figs. 1-6. 


' See illustration on page 44. 


Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Brack Gros GraIn AND 
Vexvet Sxatine Suit. Black gros grain skirt, 
trimmed on the bottom with a kilt-pleated ruffle, 
the seam of which is covered with a fold. Over- 
skirt and basque of black velvet, trimmed with 
gray fur. Black velvet hat, trimmed with fur 
and a feather aigrette. 

Fig. 2.—Sxatine Suir ror Bor From 13 To 
15 Years otp. ‘Trowsers and coat of steel blue 
cloth, trimmed with strips of fur. Fur hood. 

Fig. 3.—Lapy’s Gray Vicocne SKatInG 
Suit. The polonaise of this dress of gray vi- 
gogne is trimmed with strips of seal-skin, and 
with passementerie buttons and cord loops. 
Seal-skin muff. Seal-skin hat, trimmed with a 
feather aigrette. 

Fig. 4.—Lapy’s Green CASHMERE SKATING 
Suit. This dress of dark olive green cashmere 
is trimmed with folds of lighter material. The 
folds are braided with fine silk cord. Silver-fox 
muff, Green felt hat, trimmed with velvet and 
an ostrich feather. 

Fig. 5.—Skatine Suit ror Boy From 6 To 
8 Years oLp. The trowsers, frock, and cap 
are made of green cloth, and trimmed with strips 
of otter. 

Fig. 6.—Sxatine Sorr ror Girt From 14 
TO 16 Years oLp. This suit is made of steel 
blue serge-cashmere, and consists of a skirt and 
polonaise. The skirt is trimmed on the bottom 
with a kilt-pleated flounce of the material. The 
trimming for the polonaise consists of folds and 
revers of velvet, strips of black marten, and cord 
agrafes. Black marten muff. Felt hat, trimmed 
with velvet and an ostrich feather. 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own Corresponpent. ] 


¥ voting the prolongation of the powers of 
Marshal M‘Mahon the Assembly has, at the 
same time, decreed the continuance of the ré- 
gime of the suits, polonaises, over-skirts, and oth- 
er existing fashions, which have already enjoyed 
a longevity hitherto unknown in the annals of 
dress. Itis finished. Fashion is no longer the 
symbol of unceasing change, but has become the 
incarnation of immobility ; the butterfly is trans- 
formed into a steady-going animal; Psyche has 
become the god of Permanence. 

People indemnify themselves, however, for this 
stability in general styles by an unceasing varia- 
tion of details. Witness the collarettes, outside 
vests, small fichus, large fichus, scarfs, ete., whose 
name is legion. The newest thing is a scarf of 
erépe de Chine a yard and three-quarters long 
and half a yard wide. This scarf is pointed at 
each end, and is trimmed all around, excepting 
on the upper edge, with a very light fringe. It 
is worn in different fashions; the most grace- 
ful way, in my opinion, is to place it across the 
back, then to carry the left end over the bust, 
and throw it backward over the right shoulder, 
doing the same with the right end, which cross- 
es the preceding, covers the left shoulder, and 
also falls behind. The same scarf is worn as a 
sash, a bertha, an over-skirt, a pouf, and a Marie 
Antoinette fichu. 

The most prominent of the toilette accessories 
are the collarettes of all kinds. The most popu- 





lar are composed of two bias folds of crépe de ' 


Chine or silk reps of some pale tint, surmounted 
with a ruche of white tulle. Bow to match of 
reps or crépe de Chine and tulle ruches. This 
takes the place at once of lingerie and cravat and 
of waist trimming, for the collarette always con- 
forms to the shape of the neck of the dress, 
whether high or opening en jichu or en carré. 
The small outside vests are rather revers of crépe 
de Chine, faille, or velvet, with ruches of white 
tulle and bows of ribbou, and almost always a 
small bouquet of flowers set on the side. It is 
with numerous devices of this kind that ladies 
enliven their high or half-high waists, and give 
them a dressy appearance. Indeed, it is neces- 
sary to have recourse to these artifices to conceal 
the absence of full-dress. Low-necked dresses, 
in fact, are becoming more and more rare. There 
are hardly any dancing parties or large fétes, and 
even the Opera-house is burned, which formerly 
gave a pretext for the display of low corsages, 
precious stones, and rich and gay fabrics, 

For the moment corsages wholly and radical- 
ly low are considered unsuitable, save for some 
such occasion as an official dinner or a recep- 
tion at Marshal M‘Mahon’s. A semi-deception 
is practiced in this direction by draping some- 
thing over a low corsage which transforms it 
into almost a high-necked one. This something 
is, according to the nature and color of the dress, 
a scarf of crépe de Chine or of black or white 
lace. In the latter case the contours of the pat- 
tern of the lace are studded with small black jet 
beads. ‘This combination, apparently so simple, 
is wonderfully effective, the jet embroidery gleam- 
ing in the light like the facets of diamonds. 

The following descriptions will serve as mod- 
els for the present toilettes. 

Visiting dress. Skirt of black silk velvet, 
trimmed with four flounces of the same material, 
edged with black satin. ‘The fourth flounce has 
a heading edged with the same satin. The 
four flounces together cover a space of about 
twenty-seven inches. The first or lower flounce 
is eight inches wide, the second seven, the third 
and the fourth six each. ‘The heading of the 
fourth flounce, which is about an inch and a 
half wide, is taken from its length of six inches. 
Montespan over-skirts. Double-breasted waist, 
with revers, and double basques in front, and 
postilion or pleated basque in the back. Dol- 
man mantelet. The whole suit is of black vel- 
vet, and is trimmed with black marten fur two 
inches wide. 

Dinner dress of Chambord (marron rosé) and 
pale pink faille. The skirt is of the Chambord 
tint, and is trimmed with two flounces, the first 
fourteen and the second eight inches wide. ‘These 
flounces trim the front breadth, or tablier, and the 
upper one is surmounted by a ruched heading 
three and a half inches wide, lined with pale pink, 
and turned down at regular intervals so as to show 
the lining. ‘This heading is separated from the 
flounce by three pale pink folds, occupying a space 
of twoinches. ‘The tablier is puffed perpendicu- 
larly, the puffs being separated by pale pink pip- 
ings. Over-skirt open in front, separating wide- 
ly, so as to show the tablier, and trimmed on the 
edge with a flounce lined with pale pink, six 
inches wide, and pleated in such a manner as to 
show thelining. ‘The over-skirt is draped behind 
in apouf. Waist with two points in front, open 
heart-shaped, with a ruche of Chambord faille, 
lined with pale pink faille. Sabot sleeves, stop- 
ping at the elbow like the Louis XV. sleeves, with 
pale pink poignets, lined with the same, and fin- 
ished with a bow of Chantilly lace and pale pink 
ribbon. 

Concert and evening dress of straw-colored 
faille and tulle. The skirt of straw-colored faille 
is trimmed with a flounce of pleated tulle of the 
same color, six inches wide, and with a second 
flounce of the same tulle, cut in scallops, eight 
inches wide. The scallops are very deep, and 
although they fall over the pleated flounce, show 
it plainly. Above the scalloped flounce is a 
pleated flounce, which again is surmounted by a 
scalloped flounce. These four flounces occupy 
a space of twenty inches. ‘The upper scalloped 
flounce is veiled by blonde six inches wide. ‘lhe 
seam where this is set on is covered by a puffing 
of tullé two and a half inches wide, set between 
two rows of black velvet ribbon two inches wide. 
The tablier is guadrillé, or plaided, with narrow- 
er black velvet ribbon, with a tulle puff in each 
square. In the back is a demi-over-skirt of 
tulle, very bouffant, trimmed with two rows of 
velvet, separated by a puff of tulle, edged with 
blonde. The whole is draped with black velvet 
bows and clusters of corn-poppies with leaves. 
Low ruched double-breasted waist, with two 
points in front and a postilion in the back, 
trimmed with a bertha composed of two rows 
of velvet separated by a tulle puff. The bertha 
is edged with blonde, which also edges the neck 
of the dress. Velvet ribbon bows, and corn-pop- 
pies with foliage. 

Ball dress (very simple). Skirt of white tarla- 
tan, trimmed with three very full rached flounces, 
surmounted by two puffs, which are intersected 
at intervals by bias folds of white satin set on 
diagonally. This trimming is repeated thrice, at 
intervals of two inches, the whole trimming oc- 
cupying a space of thirty inches. Over-skirt, 
forming a tablier, looped very high on each side 
by bouquets of lilies-of-the-valley. ‘This over- 
skirt covers almost the entire back of the skirt, 
and is trimmed with a ruched flounce. Waist 
with a point in the front and back. Ruched 


bertha, trimmed with a cordon of lilies-of-the- 


valley, falling like a fringe on the ruche. In the 
hair is a fringe of lilies-of-the-valley, veiling the 
forehead slightly, and falling behind in two ends 
of unequal length, which are fastened at the 
waist, and fall below over the dress. On the left 
side, very high, near the opening of the front of 
the waist, is a large bouquet of lilies-of-the-val- 
ley. This toilette may be made in another fash- 
ion by using satin for the under-skirt, and tulle 





of the same color for the upper skirt, over-skirt, 
etc. In this case the flowers are mixed with 
precious stones, EmMELINE Raymonp. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


D». the thought occur to you, gentle reader, 
as you sauntered leisurely through one 
shop after another during the holidays, that 
there were th ds and t in our t 
vity to whom that festive season brought little 
pleasure, and only increased labor? As you 
turned over the pretty knickknacks that filled 
the counter of some fancy store, uncertain what 
to purchase, did pe remember with any sympa- 
thy the young gir! in attendance who waited your 
decision with quiet patience, who gave court- 
eous replies to your various questions, who, per- 
haps, with wise tact aided you in your perplex- 
ity by some suggestive word? ‘Only her busi- 
ness,” do you say? True, it was only her busi- 
ness to show the goods, to seek to know your 
wishes, to be polite and attentive. But what 
does that business involve in the holiday sea- 
son, if not at all times? Standing all day long, 
with a brief recess—yes, and all the long even- 
ing also; giving careful attention to each cus- 
tomer; responding civilly to all kinds of ques- 
tions; showing goods not only willingly, but 
cordially, and with interest in the wants to be 
satisfied; patiently bearing with inconsidera- 
tion, and often with rudeness and discourtesy;; 
turning from one to another without irritation 
at imperative requests; measuring with accu- 
racy, and computing without error; showing 
skill, care, and tact for the interest of her employ- 
er, and for the satisfaction of the buyer, both 
in her direct methods of sale and in her own 
personal deportment; and all the while to exer- 
cise such self-control that she does not appear 
wearied or cross. We dq not say that all these 
excellencies are found in the majority of shop- 
girls; but they are expected, and when there is 
a marked deficiency in any one of these points, 
we mentally resent it while making our pur- 
chases. About Christmas-time on several occa- 
sions we visited some large establishments, both 
in New York and in Brooklyn, where young 
women were — as clerks, and we could 
but marvel at the courtesy, good humor, and 
long-enduring patience they uniformly exhibit- 
ed. We would not intimete but that young men 
behind the counter are equally patient; oh no— 
only our attention happened to be wr roone d di- 
rected to that class to whom, until recently, 
comparatively few remunerative occupations 
have been open. And those young saleswomen 
certainly seemed admirably fitted for their posi- 
tion. Two thoughts impressed us as we watch- 
ed them: that the duties of these young girls 
involved more patience and self-control than 
was generally supposed, and that ladies in 
shopping might confer comfort and happiness 
by careful consideration of feelings, and often 
by a quiet word of kind appreciation. Another 
thought rests heavily on many benevolent 
hearts: what is to become of the thousands of 
young women in our large cities, who, in this 
winter of 1874, are dependent upon their own 
efforts for support, and yet are without remu- 
neratire employment? 








Bjornson, the Norwegian poet and novelist, 
is about to leave his native country for the Unit- 
ed Stetes with a colony of seven hundred Nor- 
wegians. Two hundred of these are stalwart 
young married men, and the aggregate means 
of the eoiony will not be less than ,000. The 
probability is that they will settle in the vicinity 
of Vineland, New Jersey, negotiations to that 
end being in progress. The colony consists 
mostly of young farmers, but among its mem- 
bers is a physician and a young Christiania jour- 
nalist, Mr. Steenson, who intends to publish a 
Norwegian paper as soon as the immigrants 
have made a fair beginning in their new homes. 
Bjornson himself will be the clergyman of the 
colony, all the members belonging to the Lu- 
theran faith. Mr. Bjornson has caused all those 
who enrolled themselves on his list to sign a 
solemn temperance pledge, and his young com- 
panions look with great enthusiasm for their 
transfer to American shores. A peculiar feature 
of the constitution of the colony as drawn up 
by Bjornson is that the members pledge them- 
selves to abstain from litigation, and to leave 
the decision of all causes of discussion to a court 
of arbitration that is to be elected once a year. 
The immigrants will leave Gothenburg about 
the 15th of January, by a large Swedish vessel 
specially chartered for the purpose. 





At the funeral of Agassiz Harvard College 
chapel was draped in black, but its sombreness 
was relieved bya profusion of bright flowers. 
The pulpit was covered with black, and in front 
was a beautiful cross of delicate rose-buds and 
fine white flowers, while festoons of smilax were 
looped up at intervals around the front and 
sides. Behind the pulpit, tastefully arranged 
upon the black drapery, were wreaths, crosses, 
and various emblems, formed of ivy, laurel, and 
white camellias. The drapings around the gal- 
leries were caught up with clusters of evergreen 
and beautiful calla lilies. In other parts of the 
chapel were floral emblems of violets, rose-buds, 
exotics, and ferns. The casket was covered with 
flowers, and the grave at Mount Auburn was 
made a bed of flowers by loving hands, to re- 
ceive the mortal remains of one who was a true 
lover of nature. 





Among the mysteries of the ocean is the fate 
of the master of the brig Mary Celeste, his wife 
and child, and the crew of the vessel. This brig 
was found abandoned on the high seas uninjured, 
and the effects of all who sailed in her apparent- 
ly undisturbed ; but all on board had mysterious- 
ly disappeared. Every effort has been made by 
the government to learn their fate, but in vain. 
7 Mary Celeste was bound from New York to 

enoa. 





The Court Journal recommends the cutting of 
an old umbrella in two, by which means two 
handsome and fashionable fans will be obtained. 





Bengal sends out most alarming reports con- 
cerning the prospects of afamine. Already one- 
half the supply of food in the province is ex- 
hausted, and although as yet there has been no 
actual distress among the people, it is believed 
that a famine can not be averted. The immedi- 
ate cause of this scarcity of food is said to be a 








drought during the summer, which resulted in 
an almost total failure of the rice crop, upon 
which the people mainly depend. Benar, the 
poorest and most densely populated portion of 
the country, is likely to require food for nearly. 
thirty millions of people during nine months at 
least, for the drought has utterly prevented the 
sowing of any seed for spring crops. It is esti- 
mated that no less titan 1,400,000 tons of food 
will be requisite to keep the people from star- 
vation. 


ee 


For two or three days during the third week 
in December the densest fog known for years” 
hung over New York and vicinity. The ships 
in the harbor were enshrouded, and the move- 
ments of the ferry-boats on both the North and 
East rivers were so seriously impeded as to 
cause great inconvenience to the residents of 
Brooklyn, Staten Island, Jersey City, Hoboken, 
and other places in the vicinity. The Sound 
steamers were delayed in some cases several 
hours; outward-bound ocean steamers were 
compelled to anchor in the upper bay, and in- 
coming vessels were also detained. It is not a 
pleasant thing to make even so short a voyage 
23 across the East River when the fog is so 
thick that you can scarcely see an inch before 
you. One can not avoid thinking of collisions, 
and of the helpless condition of a crowded boat- 
ful of passengers should an accident occur. 
The shrill whistle, the constant note of the 
warning bell, the slow movement and frequent 
stoppages of the boats, give a strange serise of 
impending danger. It is worthy of record, how- 
ever, that during the “‘ foggy term’’ no very se- 
rious accident occurred. he “ term’’ closed 
with the densest day—a day when we suddenly 
felt the gloom settling over us in South Street, 
almost “lost in the fog;’? when we stood dur- 
ing a long half-hour passage on a Fulton Ferry 
boat surrounded by a crowd of passengers 
whose anxious eyes strove in vain to peer 
through the thick atmosphere; when we at 
length thankfully reached Brooklyn Heights, 
where for long hours the ceaseless tinkling of 
the fog-bells fell mournfully upon the wearied 
ear. It was a delightful relief next morning to 
see the sun break through the misty air, and, 
after a struggle, rule the day. 





Central Park-will in due time receive an ad- 
dition. to its bronzes in the statue of the Polish 
hero Kosciusko. The model represents Kosci- 
usko standing erect, the left hand grasping a 
standard, and the right a sword. The head is 
thrown backward, and the countenance ex- 
presses firmness and determination. The fig- 
ure is dressed in national Polish costume, and 
is eight feet in height. The design is to mount 
it on a granite pedestal, which will be orna- 
mented with bass-reliefs representing scenes 
connected with Kosciusko’s life. 





During the past three years it is said that only 
four out of the one hundred and forty female 
clerks in the Patent-office have resigned. It is 
not to be inferred from this fact, however, that 
only four have been married. Marriage in that 
department does not mean resignation. 





A descriptive letter, written on board the 
Trimountain by one of the survivors of the Ville 
du Havre, has been published in the Paris Temps. 


- From it we make a few isolated extracts: 


“On Thursday, the 20th, the weather cleared up, 
the wind became calm, the children resumed their 

lay on deck, and all breathed joy and security. On 

riday a similar state of things existed until 11 at 
night, and numerous passengers were walking about 
takin the air. At midnight an amateur of music 
played on the piano, Weber's last Waltz. 

“Exactly at 2 in the morning a violent shock made 
the steamer tremble from one end to the other. 

.* * * . ° . * 

“On deck a frightful scene struck us with terror. 
The vessel was oscillating on the sea, the masts were 
breaking to pieces, one crushing as it fell a boat con- 
taining more than thirty persons, and ready to put to 
sea. Numerous victims were lying in all directions. 
On the after-part a group of ladies were praying aloud, 
and taking their last farewell of those near them. 
One young woman held her mother in a close embrace, 
and said, ‘Courage, dear mamma, a struggle of a few 
seconds, and we shall enter heaven together.’ The 
four little things whom we had brought up from be- 
low, after a few words of supplication to God, said, 
‘Let us pray again!’ What was marvelous was that 
no one screamed and nobody was in a state of frantic 
alarm. The group of women in prayer seemed to in- 
spire every one with calm and resignation. 


. - * * o * - 

“ How I came again to the surface I shall never un- 
derstand ; but, sustained by a piece of wood which 
every minute plunged with me under the water, I en- 
countered a swimmer supported by two of the Ville du 
Havre's life-buoys. ‘ Be so kind as to give me one,’ I 
said to him. e consented, and a moment after I 
came across a rack, which was formerly at the ceil- 
ing of the kitchen. After many unsuccessful attempts 
I climbed on that frail raft, and from that place con- 
templated with horror the scene spread before me. A 

was floating to which more than twenty persons 
were clinging ; at every instant some heads disappear- 
ed, and soon only two remained, and those were at 
last saved by a boat at the moment when their strength 
was about to fail. Cries of ‘Save me! save me!’ re- 
sounded on all sides. ‘Oh, my father!’ ‘Ob, my 
child!’ Then long agonizing groans of despair; then 
silence, interrupted only by the sinister dash of the 
waves.” 





In the annual report of the Director of the 
Mint we are told that the issue of copper coin 
in this country commenced in 1793, silver in 
1794, and gold in 1795. Branch mints were es- 
tablished in 1835 at New Orleans, Louisiana; 
Charlotte, North. Carolina; and Dahlonega, 
Georgia; in 1854 at San Francisco, California ; 
and in 1870 at Carson City, Nevada. An assay 
office was established at New York in the year 
1854; at Denver, Colorado, in 1864; and at Boise 
City, Idaho, in 1872. These establishments were 
not distinct institutions, but branches of the 
Mint, managed by superintendents who were 
subject to the general control of the Director 
of the Mint at Philadelphia. The estimated 
amount of gold coin in the country at the pres- 
ent time is $135,000,000, and the subsidiary sil- 
ver, $5,000,000. The rate of increase in the coin 
in the country since the 1st of last April indi- 
cates a gradual increase that will, in course of 
time, enable the country safely to resume specie 
payments. 

Bierstadt, the artist, has brought back with 
him as the result of his prolonged stay in Cali- 
fornia many valuable studies of Western scenery. 
Some views of lofty cliffs in the Yosemite Val- 
ley, which we may expect from his pencil, will 
be valuable additions to art. 
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A FIRST APPEARANCE. 


FAVORITE amusement of the holiday sea- 
son, when the children are at home for their 
Christmas vacations, is private theatricals, con- 
ducted by the juvenile members of the family 
ostensibly for the entertainment of the elders, 
who complacently shut their eyes to the prepara- 
tory proceedings, and suffer themselves to be duly 
surprised, In the pretty picture on page 48 the 
curtain has just risen on a performance of this 
kind. The little girl who makes her début, at- 
tended by her doy lover in the guise of a soldier 
of the guard, need fear no unfriendly criticism 
from the partial audience of father and mother, 
brothers and sisters, grandparents and admiring 
friends, who are ready to applaud her every gest- 
ure. The elder sister and the cavalier in the 
background alone seem indifferent; they are 
absorbed in a drama of a more serious import, 
which may end, like most popular plays, in a 
happy marriage. 








HARD TIMES. 
By MARIAN DOUGLAS. 
Sir closer, love; the fire burns low ; 
Its old-time ruddy cheer I miss ; 
It gives no warmth, it has no glow, 
Though cold without the wind goes by. 
Ah, how I once had felt, had I 
Foreseen so dark a time as this! 
My bread is bitter with the thought 
I have no power to earn it now! 
An anxious look thine eyes have caught, 
And weary lines are on thy brow; 
Sit closer, love, thongh want and care 
Are all I now with thee can share! 


Yet while the clouds are black above, 
Dear, doubly dear, thou art to me: 

They never dreamt how sweet is love 
Who have not tasted poverty. 

When fortune flies, when comfort goes, 
The heart he trusts the poor man knows ; 

O tried and true, when night wears by, 
And we behold with grateful bliss 

A glad new morning light our sky, 
"Twill be life’s sweetest thought that I 

Have known thee in a time like this! 





THE BLIND WHO HAVE EYES. 
” Y dear !” said Mr. Emery. Two or three 

exclamation points should be given just 
here to convey his tone; and then, after a pause, 
** A little woman like you! You will fail.” 

**My dear,” mimicked Mrs. Emery, saucily, 
“fall the reformers were small people till they 

began ;” and she signed and sealed the last of 
the invitations to the Woman’s Deliberative 
Committee. 

Mr. Emery smiled, kissed his wife, and went 
out with a “‘ you'll see” expression in his very 
shoulders. Mrs. Emery sat looking after him, 
dubious, puzzled, her white forehead in a thought- 
ful scowl. Suddenly, ‘‘I don’t believe it!” she 
cried, sharply, and came up on her feet with a 
spring. 

Now, if you are to believe Mrs. Grundy, Mrs. 
Emery is peculiar. If you press to know on 
what points, you will be told, crotchets. Every 
one has crotchets, but here lies Mrs. Emery’s pe- 
culiarity. She is not contented with every-day 
crotchets, like other people. Her ‘‘ gold spoon 
and turtle soup,” as Mrs. Grundy will tell you, 
irritably, is a telegraph station. 

“ A telegraph station!” Mydear madam! pray, 
now! An actual station, with batteries, coils, 
and endless clicking, is not intended, of course ; 
but the moral telegraph line, over which throb, 
minute by minute, the world’s pulses. You, I, 
Mrs. Emery, are all stationed on it. Its millions 
of wires centre in your hand and mine; only in 
the majority of cases the apparatus is rusty for 
want of use, the blinds are down, the operator 
is away, because he has married a wife and can 
not come, or has a yoke of oxen in hand, or 
some such matter, while Mrs. Emery, with all 
the usual excuses—a husband who worshiped 
her, the rosiest baby, the daintiest home, and 
beauty enough to have kept ber mirror and a 
dress-maker in constant demand—still held her- 
self in active communication with the woes, 
struggles, and perplexities of the outside world. 

There was something monstrous in this, you 
see, It made a moral mermaid of her—gracious, 
charming, if it had not been for that dreadful 
philanthropic tail. You went to see her inno- 
cently sitting on a reck, sleeking her long hair— 
or, if you prefer the actual fact, cooing to her 
baby, and gleefully doing the usual chit-chat— 
and, just how you ly knew, you were in her 
den, her chamber of philanthropic horrors, 
obliged to hear all about it, sign yourself a mem- 
ber, subscribe, do something desperate, to buy 
an escape. Mr. Emery owned the largest mills 
near Pentupville, and Mrs. Emery was before 
marriage Ruth Dempsey. Those names carried 
value to the Pentupville mind, and ladies enroll- 
ed themselves without hesitation in the Woman's 
Deliberative Committee; but they took it out be- 
hind their fans and over their tea-tables, and stig- 
matized Mrs. Emery not only as peculiar, but as 

“* growing more peculiar every day.” 

An‘ so she was, Heaven bless her, and help 
us, when such women are peculiar! 

The Woman's Deliberative Committee met 
that afternoon at three o'clock in Mrs. Emery’s 
house, and with some curiosity expressed in the 
faces of its members. Mrs. Emery’s note stated 
that the meeting was called to consider ‘‘ possi- 
bilities in a new field.” Besides, Mrs. Emery 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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showed some agitation as she rose, whereas she 
was usually self-sustained and indifferent. 

‘* Ladies,” she commenced, and there was 
positively a tremble in her voice, ‘‘‘ Bel Bree 
preached a little preach, and said a little say.’ I 
wish, with your permission, to do the same, first 
giving you my text in the following extract, clipped 
the other day from a magazine.” Mrs. Emery 
here unfolded a scrap of newspaper, and each 
member of the committee seemed then and there 
to concentrate herself on it with a double-bar- 
reled, forty-woman-power of curiosity. 

‘<¢'The falling off in marriages is,’” read Mrs. 
Emery, ‘‘ ‘found in the centres of population, 
where the needs of life press hard. The old- 
fashioned disinterestedness has of late years been 
losing ground in these places, Thirty or forty 
years ago it was plain sailing; a gibbous hat and 
the Italian opera were unknown; all worked for 
a living, and none were rich, as compared with 
those of to-day. It has become evident that in 
cities Hymen is losing his power, yet the goddess 
who came out of the sea-foam continues to exer- 
cise her wonted charm over men, though they 
refuse to follow Hymen. There is a hide-and- 
seek process on the part of man to avoid support- 
ing the woman, which would be to the last de- 
gree ungenerous if it were not in some measure 
compulsory. Fathers endeavor to dispose of 
daughters to those who stand upon conditions, 
and each tries to shirk the expense of keeping 
them. Thus regarded, the woman becomes a 
possible incumbrance to a marrying man, and al- 
most a parasite in her own family. A great 
number of those who live in the metropolis make 
both ends meet with difficulty. ‘The head of 
the family is stretched on a financial wheel, 
which never ceases to turn every day in the year. 
He is pressed for what he considers the necessa- 
ries of life, and spends $20,000 a year. The 
capital of this man who spends $20,000 a year 
at legal interest would not perhaps yield him a 
third of what he expends. He is not in a posi- 
tion to help any one but himself, however willing 
he may be to do so. The young man making 
his way through an ocean of difficulties, and car- 
rying heavy ballast in the shape of clubs and so- 
cial dissipation, may like the daughter of the poor- 
rich father, but he has not the audacity, even if 
she were willing to make the sacrifjce, to take 
her out of her handsome nest into an inferior 
one. In resisting the matrimonial temptation 
he has something to say for himself. His knowl- 
edge of life tells him that there are scarcely any 
hours of happiness which are compensation for 
the rasping, wearing, daily want of means to 
provide for every-day necessities and comforts, 
and that it is not long before domestic peace 
gives way to this terrible pressure.’ ” 

Mrs. Emery stopped, and looked about her. 
The ladies looked at each other, and then, by 
one consent, at Miss Dinsmore. Miss Dins- 
more was forty, ‘and was understood to indulge 
in woman’s-rights proclivities. 

‘Ts it possible?” remarked Miss Dinsmore, 
coming promptly to the front. ‘* What next, I 
wonder? Mrs. Emery, will you have the kind- 
ness to let me look at that paper? ‘ Parasite,’ 
indeed! In the old times they tried at least to 
reconcile us to our fate by telling us we were 
angels, but now they have thrown the last 
shred of decency aside, and call us, to our 
very faces—‘ parasites!’” This last with a stiff 
shudder. 

‘Just as I tell them,” ut in Mrs. Honey, 
anxious to show as appreciating the question. 
‘*Women are not too angelic, I tell Mr. H., to 
help make money, but it would let them down 
to help spend or invest it.” 

**I think we do help in the spending of it, 
Mrs. Honey” (Mrs. Tillinghast, anti-progressive, 
and with a stiffness equal to Miss Dinsmore’s best 
state manner). 

** Ladies !”—there was a decided ring of an- 
noyance in Mrs. Emery’s voice—‘‘this is all 
from the point. Besides, unflattering as are the 
inferences in this article, they are true, at least 
in my belief, and if we live our half of the life as 
we are doing now, men are justified, or, rather, 
it is only natural that they should lead their half 
as is set down there.” 

“You think so!” ‘* Well, I never!” ‘‘I won- 
der how you make that good!” And high above 
the little pattering storm of exclamations Miss 
Dinsmore’s yoice: *‘ I should not have expected 
to find you, Mrs. Emery, in the ranks of the en- 
emy, arrayed against your own sex!” 

**Ts it your enemy, Miss Dinsmore, who tells 
you that there is a hole in your stocking or powder 
on your nose, or that your bonnet is not straight ? 
Or is it a friend who assures you that you are 
charming, and sends you with the assurance to 
meet the criticism and ridicule of the street? 
A large number of us are non-producers of any 
thing. The highest ambition of many among 
us is to be a non-producer, To have cooking, 
stitching, domestic work, child-tending, walking, 
thinking, and amusements all evolved by the 
united labor of other women, brutes, and men, 
graduated to her scale of life in the most splen- 
did—that is, the most expensive—manner, and 
presented her to absorb. If the head of the fam- 
ily is stretched on a financial wheel, the woman 
has had her share in starting it, and helps now 
to keep him bound there. We are partially 
responsible for the ‘ gibbous-hat-Italian-opera’ 
condition of affairs, in which men turn their 
backs on Hymen to follow Venus Aphrodite, 
and for earthquake waves of panic sweeping over 
a world of men in mad haste to be rich. We 
have let the sacred fire given into our hands die 
out, and despised our trust because it was home- 
Rr and lay in humble and quiet phases of 

ife.” 

Mrs. Emery paused, her dark eyes full of fire 
and tears, and looked around her at the Delib- 
erative Committee, sitting a little aghast, but all 
defiant, not yet sure of their ground, but doubly 





mistakes, and was to blame for nothing. Mrs. 
Dr. Sparr was an aggressive lady, and, as ‘it 
was her nature to,” picked up the gauntlet Mrs. 
Emery had thrown down. 

**And may I ask,” she inquired, frostily po- 

lite, but vicious about the eye and mouth, ‘‘ what 
trust we have betrayed ?” 
‘*Our homes,” returned Mrs. Emery, softly 
and sadly. (‘Tossing of heads on all sides.) 
“*Oh, I grant you,” she continued, undismayed, 
‘*we have establishments, well managed, some 
of them. But we are losing the home centre, the 
true home feeling. In our houses is it not, as a 
rule, the desire of those above stairs to be rid of 
family care as far as possible, that the real pur- 
pose -of our lives may sweep through? and the 
desire of those below stairs to protect interests 
and privileges in their life separate from ours, 
and to prevent, by quick resentment, any break 
or change in our lives from altering the current 
of plan in theirs? What is that but war, con- 
stant war, between the two sections of our 
homes? Now a house divided against itself 
can not stand.” 

‘* Land!” quoth Miss Dinsmore, sarcastically, 

“*T see toward what rock we are driving—Serv- 
antgirlism! Show us a passage around that, 
Mrs. Emery, and we will make you queen of 
the republic; though where is the connection 
between—” 
‘*The passage around the rock begins in our 
own kitchens,” answered Mrs, Emery, smartly ; 
“and the connection between kitchens and gib- 
bous-hat reasoning is closer than you think, per- 
haps. My grandmother's kitchen was not like 
ours—a dreary room for labor without any love 
or soul in it. There were flowers, and an easy- 
chair, a lounge, and a clock, and the most ex- 
quisite neatness, and she talked there with her 
maids with the same grace and dignity that 
she used in her drawing-room, and ruled there 
with an intelligence, comprehension of what was 
around her, kindness, and firmness that no ab- 
sentee from any post can delegate to any depu- 
ty. Meeting her women in this way, she was 
often reminded to recognize their common hu- 
manity, and her maids responded by making 
common cause with the family interests and cri- 
ses. Their work and her work grew to be in- 
terwoven. ‘They were al] busy on the same 
pattern, they with their coarser, she with her 
finer threads, but keeping time to the music of 
the home loom of common interests. Their lives 
and hers made a whole home. She was in the 
very core of it, and her influence was as para- 
mount there as on the showier outside. Her 
house was not plundered by conflicting interests ; 
below-stairs was not in rebellion, full of wrath, 
gloom, and annoyances, between which and her- 
self she must bar the door of the basement stairs ; 
and the office of mainspring in such an establish- 
ment kept her lower faculties in more healthful 
exercise than the stimulus of society and a luxu- 
rious life could have done, and detracted noth- 
ing from her higher powers. The atmosphere 
in such a home was pure, bright, and satisfac- 
tory. It was possible to develop men in it with 
aspirations beyond the clubs, and to keep men 
there, firm in faith in womanhood, and” (blush- 
ing deeply) ‘‘ proof perhaps against Venus Aph- 
rodite.” 


‘That is, convert ourselves into maids-of-all- 
work, and the Millennium will have commenced :” 
thus Miss Dinsmore, cold and defiant. 

** Yes, exactly as the general commanding 
who marches in front of his men, shares the vi- 
cissitudes of their day, and every where animates 
them by his voice and example, thereby becomes 
the corporal of a guard and cock for the mess, 
and plainly expects to win victories by skill in 
cooking and attention to petty drill,” retorted 
Mrs. Emery, sharply. 

The other ladies looked uneasy, and Mrs. 
Honey began to hover about pacifically. 

‘Of course. Yes, Miss Dinsmore was only 
joking, and your idea is beautiful. Your ideas 
always are, Mrs. Emery. But then, practically, 
you know—practically. Our Bridget does well 
enough in her way. But a lounge and flowers! 
The flowers would be dead of hot water, the 
lounge would be the favorite resting-place for 
the gridiron, and I really could never do my 
work alone. Besides, what is the use of killing 
myself just to save a little more money to buy 
the new furniture for Mr. H.’s second wife?” 
And Mrs. Honey’s pleasant face grew suddenly 
grim. Mrs. H. number two was the skeleton in 
her closet. 

**Just so!’ echoed from all sides. ‘‘The 
days of beautiful kitchens are gone by, and if 
not, what would be the use of reviving them ?” 

‘* And besides,” added Miss Dinsmore, ‘‘ why 
should not the men commence a reform? Why 
leave it all to us?” 

““They have eyes,” said Mrs. Emery, softly 
to herself, ‘‘and they see not; ears, and they 
hear not.” Then aloud: ‘ Ladies, I see that I 
have not expressed myself clearly, and that you 
have failed to comprehend. What I think is, 
that there is a wrong in our living; that wrong 
thinking brings it about ; that we are responsible 

fot a part of it, and that it begins in our inmost 
homes, and in the humblest parts of our lives; 
that as wives, mothers, and lovers of our coun- 
try, it is our duty where we see an error to re- 
form; that we can not reform any individual but 
one’s self, any life but our own. It is our busi- 
ness to commence there, and let what will grow 
from it. I am going to begin, and persevere, 
till I find the women, Irish, German, colored, 
or American, who shall help me to make a home 
in which Lucy Emery shall no longer add her 
mite to the national folly, and in which my boy 
shall grow to believe in good women, and not in 
lovely—parasites.” 

** Ah, yes, you are so efficient!” 

“We shall be very much interested in the 





sure that each “‘she” individually had made no 


experiment.” 


really, the meeting has been a protracted one. 
It is very late.” 

And so ‘‘the meeting” melted away compli- . 
menting, but not one convert. 

Mr. Emery, looking across the table that even- 
ing at his wife, had too much tact to say, ‘‘I 
told you so!” But Mrs. Emery caught the in- 
nuendo in his eye, and, ‘‘I shall begin, for all 
that,” she said, stoutly. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


; [From ovr Own Corresponpent. | 


Flowers of Westminster Hall Oratory.—The Box 
Trick.—The Ville du Havre. 
4 be last news from America is very alarm- 
ing: your New York Herald informs us 
that the Tichborne case is only beginning. It is 
true, this is stated in a somewhat metaphorical 
sense, but the metaphor is almost as shocking as 
the literal fact would be. ‘The matter is only 
beginning, it seems, since, should the verdict be 
adverse to the stout gentleman, ‘‘the people 
would rise in their thousands” to assert his 
rights. It would, in short, be the signal for 
revolution and civil war. We have one word in 
England which, though of doubtful origin, has 
for ages expressed the value of such predictions 
to a nicety. It is ‘‘Walker”’—a synonym for 
which has been, I believe, discovered by your 
ingenious countrymen in the word ‘‘Gas.” But 
it is so far true that that considerable class of 
our population which has a secret or open 
sympathy with fraud, cunning, and ruffianism, 
combined with a morbid hatred of every body 
and every thing respectable, do pin what I sup- 
pose they call their faith to Sir Roger and his 
counsel, Dr. Kenealy. This latter gentleman 
has worthily won their admiration, since no ad- 
vocate connected with the bar of England has 
ever been so reckless in assertion, so prodigal of 
imputations, and so foul-mouthed. Yesterday 
he stigmatized the whole proceedings as having 
been conducted in a manner only in vogue in the 
courts of hell. ‘‘How should he know—at 
present?” was the apposite remark whispered to 
me by a humorous neighbor. But the Lord 
Chief Justice could not, of course, take that view. 
He ventured to observe to Dr. Kenealy that such 
language, though it might not offend the learned 
doctor's own ears, might offend those of others. 
The good temper of ‘‘ the Chief” is really beyond 
all praise, while the manner in which he has 
made himself master of every point in this im- 
mense trial is evidenced by his correction of the 
doctor’s statements, not one of which the latter 
has been able to defend when thus objected to: 
“T find I was in error, my lord; but it is a 
small matter ;” and then he goes on with some 
new piece of brass out of his ready mint. The 
doctor's forte, however, is vague declamation 
and abuse. 
***Convict this man,’ say they, ‘and we shall 
have his estates,’ ” was the flourish with which he 
wound up one of his declamatory sentences. 

Lorp Cuter Justice. ‘‘ Who are we?” 

Dr. Keneary. ‘‘ His enemies.” 

L. C. J. ‘* Who?” 

Dr. K. ‘‘ His enemies, who are in possession 
of his estates.” 

L. C. J. ‘*No one is in possession of his es- 
tates, except the trustees for the infant heir.” 

Dr. K. ‘‘ The future possessors of his prop- 
erty, then.” 

C. J. ‘No one can have the estates but 
the infant heir, and others can succeed only in a 
remote contingency.” 

Dr. K. ‘‘ Popish priests could get hold of the 
infant heir ; he could not prove these things, but 
suggest them to the jury.’ 

This is a fair specimen of what goes on in 
court from day to day; the fact being that Ke- 
nealy is not addressing the court at all, but some 
poor ignorant people outside who have been 
asses enough to pro’ a testimonial for him. 
He had the audacity the other day to say that 
the jury had been tampered with—nay, threat- 
ened. The people who were used to Dr. Ke- 
nealy only smiled; but the judge thought it de- 
cent to say ‘‘ that if such was.the case, the court 
would know what to do with such tamperers.” 
He expressed a hope, however, that Dr. K. had 
been misinformed. ‘It is true, my lord,” said 
One of the jury. Kenealy was in raptures, for 
he had absolutely made ‘‘a point,” stated some- 
thing that was literally true, though without 
knowing it. His joy was brief, however, for the 
juror proceeded to add that the threat in ques- 
tion had proceeded from some partisans of ‘‘ Sir 
Roger’s” own side. The bail of the ‘‘straight” 
witness Luie has been doubled since it has been 
discovered that he is a convict liberated from 
Chatham Jail only in March last; and now Ke- 
nealy has given up defending his character, but 
maintains that even though he has been a jail- 
bird (‘ta fellow-feeling makes us wondrous 
kind”), that every word he spoke concerning his 
stewardship on board the Osprey is as true as 
that the sun shines. And he (Dr. K.) ‘‘ would 
rather be the advocate of the truth before high 
heaven than sit on their lordships’ bench, or ride 
in gilded equipages.” The plural, no doubt, in- 
tensifies the force of this harangue; but even 
the learned counsel would find it difficult to ride 
in more than one equipage at a time. 

It is advertised extensively in this country that 
your Mr. Barnum has given our Dr. Lynn, the 
conjuror, £500 for the secret of the box trick. 
I should think the sum was—well, rather over- 
stated than understated. Messrs. Maskelyne & 
Cooke, who claim to be the sole proprietors of 
this mystery, have published a little pamphlet 
denouncing Dr. Lynn as ‘‘ an imitator,” and de- 
scribing the box trick as he does it. If they are 
right (about which I know nothing), Dr. Lynn 
is a humbug; and if they are wrong, it will do 
him no harm to quote their description. The 





**You can accomplish it, if any one. 


But, 








box trick is as follows: A man gets into a box 
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upon the stage, is shut up in it, and corded down 
by any of the spectators who please to do it, and 
who afterward seal it. And out of the sealed 
and corded box the man vanishes. In Maskelyne 
& Cooke's entertainment, which I have seen, the 
box is so small that he can scarcely be packed 
into it, whereas in Dr. Lynn’s, which I have not 
seen, they aver that the box is extraordinarily 
deep, and has a paneled bottom in two pieces, 
one of which opens inward, so that the perform- 
er, who is in this case a little man, has merely 
to get to one side of the box, open the panel, 
and creep out. The canvas cover, used by both 
** entertainers,” they add, is in his case made to 
open at the bottom. It is certainly the most 
astounding piece of conjuring that I ever beheld, 
and has made—an4d it is fair to say in bOth cases 
—an immense sensation. My admiration for 
Maskelyne & Cooke is, however, excited on quite 
another account. They have thoroughly exposed 
the tricks of the spiritualists. They imbue tables 
and chairs and walking-sticks with all the vital- 
ity that was ever com by the most affable 
of the spirit world. They raise folks not indeed 
from the dead, but from the ground, without 
visible material aid, and they teach you, for a 
consideration, how to bring out letters of blood 
upon the arm, and to tell numbers and names 
written in any language upon slips of paper. It 
is very significant that since their appearance 
all public performance of so-called mediums has 
utterly ceased. 

Of the terrible catastrophe of the steamer 
Ville du Havre you will long ago have had full 
particulars. I mention it only to point out how 
very difficult it is to obtain accurate testimony 
of any event, even immediately after it has oc- 
curred. The purser of the ill-fated vessel de- 
scribes ‘‘the unavailing cries for ‘help!’ ‘help!’ 
of the doomed. passengers,” ‘‘ the heart-rending 
shrieks that pierced the air,” ete., etc.; and a 
sailor also testifies to “‘the crying and shriek- 
ing, and especially of the poor women,” as 
ing something he shall never forget; whereas 
the French pastor affirms, ‘‘ Never have I seen 
people so resigned and calm as the passengers 
of the Ville du Havre. Not one shriek, not one 
cry, was heard from the moment the Loch Earn 
struck us to the moment we went down.” It is 
impossible to attribute intentional falsehood to 
any of these differing witnesses, yet the contra- 
diction is point-blank. The fact is, I suspect, 
that in some men (and still more in women) the 
imagination and the sense of fitness—. e., one’s 
idea of what might be expected to happen—are 
so powerful that they overcome the evidence of 
the senses, 

The aggregate of the insurances of the Ville 
du Havre is said to exceed £80,000, principally 
in London offices. 

R. Kemsiz, of London. 
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Book the Second. 
TWO YEARS AFTERWARD. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE SECOND COUSINS. 


Saran EASTBELt gave a little scream of sur- 
prise, and turned to greet her cousin. 

** Reaben—Mr. Culwick!” she exclaimed. ‘I 
am so glad!” 

She extended both her hands toward him, and 
he did not check the impulse, but received them 
in his own, and shook them warmly, winding up 
the proceedings by taking his letter gently and 
delicately from her. 

‘*T think this is mine,” said Reuben, quietly. 

‘* Yes,” responded Sarah, with a blush. 

“Thank you,” said Reuben. ‘‘ Will you take 
a seat while you favor me with the object of your 
visit ?” 

Reuben very unceremoniously cleared a chair 
of about half a hundred-weight of books by tilt- 
ing the volumes forward to the floor, and Sarah 
sat down and looked timidly and yet scrutiniz- 
ingly toward him. He did not speak to her 
again; he gave her time to collect her ideas, or 
to observe the effect of two years’ change, of two 
years’ trouble and hard work and worldly drudg- 
ery, upon him. ‘This gave him time also to note 
how years had remodeled Second-cousin Sarah— 
how the gawky girl had grown into a handsome 
young woman, whom he could only identify with 
past forlornness by her large, dark, wistful eyes. 
And she saw, with a strange heart-sinking for 
which she could not account, that there was a 
startling change in him who was facing her. It 
was Reuben Culwick certainly, but hardly the 
man with whom she had parted last. Young 
still, some two or three years on the right side 
of thirty, and yet looking so old and thin and 
care-worn that she was uncertain if she should 
have known himin the streets. It was only when 
he smiled that the face reminded her of old times, 
and there was an odd kind of smile lighting up 
his features before she had found courage to en- 
ter into explanations. He waited very patiently 
for her to resume the discourse, or to continue 
her study of him; and a hand that had wasted 
somewhat, and become thin and bony, was pass- 
ed through his ragged brown beard, after a habit 
which brought him even nearer to old days. 

“*T am very sorry,” she said at last, and in 
spasmodic fashion. 

** Only a few minutes since you were ‘so glad,’ 
if you remember,” he said, lightly, almost face- 
tiously. 

**] was glad to meet you again,” was the frank 





response, “‘ but I am sorry to see you like this, 
and to find you in such a place as this.” 

“T am in my right place,” he said, with a lit- 
tle laugh that was hardly natural; ‘‘ an individ- 
ual totally undeserving of your sympathy.” 

‘* Why haye you never written to me or grand- 
mother? Why have you not come to Sedge 
Hill? Why have you kept awsy from those who 
would have been siways very proud to help you?” 

‘*That is why ! have kept away, Miss East- 
bell; because I am proud enough to be above all 
help.” 

** Don’t call me Miss Eastbell,” cried Sarah, 
with a sudden exhibition of warmth that surprised 
him—‘‘ you did not two years since.” 

‘*No; but then you were a child, not a lady 
patroness,” was the answer. 

Here was another pause, as if the reply had 
been a hard one, and difficult to cope with ; and 
then Sarah Eastbell said : 

‘* Why do you wound me with your satire? In 
what way, Reuben, have I given you offense?” 

It was an honest and an earnest question, and 
disarmed the man whom poverty and misfortune 
had rendered harsh of late days. ‘The tears 
swimming in the dark eyes were evidence of the 
pain which he had caused her, and he said, in a 
more natural tone—in the tone which she re- 
membered best— 

**You must not mind what I say; I am more 
irritable than I used to be; I have grown to like 
my own company, and to dislike visitors of all 
degrees, in a true Timon of Athens fashion. I 
am a sour kind of fellow now, who prides him- 
self upon saying hard things, and so the less you 
see of him the better. Still, you must not hint 
at helping him, and for God’s sake, Sarah, spare 
the man your pity.” . 

There was dignity as well as passion in his 
words, as he beat the letter that he had taken 
from his cousin’s hands upon his knee. 

Sarah Eastbell felt at the end of her generous 
plotting—saw already her utter inability to be of 
service to Reuben Culwick. Between him and 
the myriad of intentions for his welfare that she 
had dreamed of was an obduracy beyond her 
power to remove. 

** You are not offended with me?” she inquired, 
softly. 

**No. 
fense ?” 

** You take it as an insult that my blind grand- 
mother and I are in your father’s house, and pos- 
sess your father’s property, but we—” 

**T will not hear,” cried Reuben, fiercely in- 
terrupting her. ‘*‘ When I knew that my father 
kept his word with me, I became less of a phi- 
losopher than I had bargained for—more human, 
more selfish, more of a coward—and I am only 
slowly getting over the sense of disappointment 
which followed the disinheritance. I was vain 
enough to think myself a hero, when I was only 
a poor money-loving prig.” 

‘* ]—I—hardly understand,” said Sarah, be- 
wildered at this confession. 

His manner changed at once. 

**No, no; probably not,” he said, quickly, ‘‘ and 
why should I trouble you about my feelings, even 
if you did ?” 

“* Will you tell me why you did not answer my 
letters ?” 

‘*T answered the first one; the rest were all in 
the same key, and I wanted to get away from 
your world, and to forget it. I knew that you 
would soon grow used to your prosperity; and 
every offer of assistance was galling, because I 
had sworn bitterly and emphatically never to be 
assisted.” 

‘* And yet you loved money,” said his cousin, 
reproachfully. 

‘*T was defiant, not cast down,” Reuben con- 
tinued, without heeding her remark. ‘“‘ I should 
have conquered myself and my rage if all kinds 
of troubles had not heaped themselves upon me 
—if disappointments had not come—if debts had 
not grown large—if friends had been true—if 
life, even in Hope Street, had been what it was. 
But it was a grand transformation scene, only 
the Caves of Despair came last, and left me here, 
Sarah.” 

There was the faintest ring of mournfulness in 
his last words, and his listener took a little hope 
from it, until he said : 

“*T have told more to you, child, than to any 
living soul; but then you are a relation whose 
interest has lasted longer than I thought that it 
would.” 

‘*You did not believe in the gratitude of the 
girl whom you rescued,” cried Sarah. 

“*T believed in the girl becoming a woman,” 
he replied, a little enigmatically. 

““And you were not curious concerning her 
life; in prosperity it had not half the interest for 
you that her misery and grief had,” said Sarah. 

‘* Prosperity tones down character, and it was 
your misfortunes that interested me,” he answer- 
ed. ‘‘'They were terrible troubles for one so young 
as you were.” 

“* You were my savior,” cried Sarah Eastbell. 

**No, no; I was studying trouble at the time, 
and you came in handy,” said he, coolly. 

** What do you mean ?” 

““T was writing a sensational novel. That 
failed, and took me down another step, when I 
was ill of fever, and desperately in debt, too. I 
didn’t give way. Please to understand that I 
fought on—that I have been fighting ever since 
you and I said ‘ good-by’ in Hope Street.” 

“But your debts—if—” 

“*T have got them under: living economically 
and starving with an easy grace have helped me 
in an effort to pay my creditors every farthing 
that I owe them, or that the indiscretion of mes 
amis has let me in for!” 

“** A word would have saved you from this cru- 
el drudgery.” 

‘* A word to Mrs. Eastbell, who— But there! 
I have nothing to say against the old lady. She 
is still well?” 


Why should you have given me of- 





** Still well,” repeated Sarah. 

“ She enjoys her affluence ?” 

**No,” said Sarah, shaking her head energet- 
ically. 

“*So I have heard,” responded Reuben. 

He glanced at the letter in his hand, and Sarah 
said at once, 

**Why does my mother’s companion write to 
you ?” 

** Out of pity,” he added, dryly. 

** How is it that she is acquainted with your 
address, while I have had to scheme and search 
for it—why has she not told me?” 

‘*T must leave that for Miss Holland to answer 
for herself.” 

“Very well—as you please—it is no business 
of mine,” said Sarah, rapidly. 

“* You return to Worcester to-day ?” said Reu- 
ben. 

** Yes.” 

** And you came from Worcester—when ?” 

On Saturday.” 

**On waat errand, may I ask ?” 

**To find you—and to meet with this misera- 
ble rebuii.” 

**Oh! my second cousin,” he cried, *‘ you do 
not know how wonderfully complaisant I have 
been to-day, out of compliment to this unlooked- 
for visit. You are not aware that this coming of 
yours has done me a vast amount of good; and 
will be something to look back upon, and to re- 
member you by, though I hope-that you will nev- 
er come here again; never,” he repeated. 

**You do not ask me what I come for ?” said 
Sarah, with flashing eyes. 

‘* You have told me, indirectly. To help me.” 

**Yes; as I will help, and in spite of you,” 
she cried. ‘‘'The money is yours, not ours; we 
are keeping it for you; I am watchful of every 
penny of it.” 

** And you are here against the wishes of your 
grandmother,” added Reuben. 

‘*How do you know that?” cried Sarah, in 
amazement. 

**T can guess it.” 

‘Mary Holland isaspy! She has told you!” 

**Notaword. Your own manner has told me 
that you have come here unadvisedly—in oppo- 
sition to a strange old woman whom my father’s 
money has rendered unhappy. And, Sarah, you 
must come no more; you must turn over a new 
leaf, or blot out the old: this running wild about 
the country will not suit with your position in so- 
ciety, and the old friend says, ‘ Keep away.’” 

** Will you answer me one question ?” 

‘Very probably I will. I have no secrets.” 

**No secrets!” cried Sarah, with an indignant 
glance at the letter in his hand; ‘‘ yes, that’s 
likely !” 

‘* And the question ?” 

** Will you ever come to Sedge Hill?” 

** As soon as I can afford it,” he answered ; 
““when I have a decent coat to my back, and 
sufficient spare cash to pay my railway fare to 
Worcester—and coat and cash are both earned 
by the sweat of my brow—I will pay you a re- 
turn visit.” 

** You bear us no ill-will ?” 

‘** Why should I?” was the rejoinder. ‘‘I am 
only tenacious of not being helped in any way. 
If I come to Worcester, you must not treat me 
as a poor relation—you must not shock my sense 
of independence.” 

‘* Trust us.” 

‘*Then good-by,” he said, rising: ‘‘if you stay 
any longer, the world will be talking.” 

**Let it!” said Sarah, defiantly, though she 
rose also. 

‘* And I shall be dinnerless. I have my din- 
ner to earn before two this afternoon.” 

“Oh! if—” 

Sarah Eastbell paused. It was only by holding 
back her charity that she kept friends with him. 

“*T have not done any good,” she murmured ; 
**but I am glad that I have seen you—very glad. 
Good-by.” 

‘* Good-by.” 

He shook hands with her, opened the door, and 
allowed her to pass from his room. He stood on 
the landing-place and watched her descend the 
murky stairs; as she glanced up at him and 
smiled he could see that the light was shining 
through her tears, but he smiled back again, and 
called out ‘‘Good-by” once more, and it was 
only as she passed away from his sight that the 
shadow stole upon him, and left him stern and 
thoughtful. 

“*'Time has not spoiled her yet,” he muttered ; 
**T am glad that I have seen her.” 

Sarah was in the street then, looking up and 
down Drury Lane, and doubtful which way to 
turn. She was still hesitating, when Lucy Jen- 
nings suddenly stood before her. 

‘** Well, what did he say? What have you 
been talking about all this time? What good 
have you done?” she asked, with great eagerness. 

Sarah only replied to the last question—only 
thought of her own futile expedition of relief. 

‘*T have done no good,” she said, sadly. 

“He would not accept of assistance ?” 

“Ha,” 

**He was hard and uncharitable—he taunted 
you with all his heart's bitterness ?” 

“He was kind. I—I think that he was glad 
to see me.” 

‘* But he told you not to come again ?—I am 
sure of it.” 

** Yes, Lucy, he said that.” 

** How is he looking ?” 

‘* Older—paler—like a man who has been dan- 
gerously ill.” 

“Did he—did he speak of me ?” 

** Not a word.” 

** Not one! 
moodily. 

Before another syllable could be exchanged, 
she had turned into a narrow court and disap- 
peared, and Sarah Eastbell was left to proceed 
upon her homeward route. 


I am glad of that,” she answered, 





CHAPTER VI. 
VISITORS AT SEDGE HILL. 


Saran EastsBe t went back to Sedge Hill with 
her maid in a disconsolate frame of mind. She 
had left home full of confidence in the result of 
her mission, full of faith in being of service to 
Reuben Culwick, and of Reuben being grateful 
for her efforts in his behalf, and the result had 
been an ignominious discomfiture. She had left 
home against the wishes of her grandmother, and 
in opposition to the advice of her grandmother's 
companion, Mary Holland, who had taken care 
of the old lady when Sarah, at the grandmother's 
request, had spent twelve months abroad perfect- 
ing an education that had been seriously neglect- 
ed in her youth. Sarah had left Sedge Hill in a 
rebellious spirit, angry with all who had been op- 
posed to her impulse to set forth in search of her 
cousin; and she was scarcely returning in an 
amiable mood. Of late days there had hardly 
been peace and happiness in the big house; Sa- 
rah had had a great deal of her own way, but 
there was a dominant spirit at times in the feeble 
old woman who had risen to greatness, and who 
had Culwick blood in her, and that spirit which 
had died out apparently in the almshouse would 
manifest itself in the latter days of her prosperi- 
ty, and in a singular fashion, worthy of her dead 
brother’s eccentricity. 

Still the granddaughter was not sorry that she 
had been to London, although she had failed in 
being of service to Reuben Culwick. She had 
seen him; he had promised to come to Sedge 
Hill some day; he was not altered so terribly as 
Miss Jennings had asserted; he had spoken kind- 
ly to her; he was not jealous of her position in 
his father’s house; he had suffered more from 
his own ventures in life than from his disinher- 
itance; it was not the one misfortune, but the 
many, which had altered him and aged him, and 
he would be the same frank, warm-hearted fel- 
low presently, she prayed. 

She reached Worcester in safety, and a hired 
fly took her the rest of the way home. There 
was no carriage in waiting for her; indeed, Si- 
mon Culwick’s equipage, his eoachman and foot- 
men, had been put down as unnecessary items 
of expenditure by Mrs. Eastbell within a month 
after coming into her rights. There was a pony- 
chaise to the good, but that was not expected 
at the station to take Sarah Easthell and maid 
to Sedge Hill. It was between eight and nine 
o'clock of that autumn evening when home was 
reached, and the door was opened to admit her. 

The staid man-servant wore so grave an ex- 
pression of countenance that Sarah said, quickly, 

** All is well, I hope, Wills ?” 

‘Yes, ma’am, pretty well.” 

‘* Mrs. Eastbell is up stairs, I suppose ?” was 
her next question. 

‘*She is down stairs this evening.” 

** Indeed !” 

Mrs. Eastbell had been in bed for the last 
month, and the news of the old lady having mus- 
tered sufficient resolution to get up during her ab- 
sence was a surprise to her granddaughter. 

** Down stairs—where ?” 

“< In the drawing-room.” 

‘*She has been ill advised to go there. The 
place is large and cold, and—” 

Sarah Eastbell paused in mute astonishment, 
for the sound of a violin, not unskillfully played, 
came from the direction of the room in which she 
had been told her grandmother was. Music had 
filled the house with harmony of late days, for 
Mary Holland was a fair pianist, and Mrs. East- 
bell was fond of music, it had been ascertained ; 
but violin-playing had not been one of ‘‘ the com- 
panion’s” accomplishments. 

‘¢ Who is it ?” she cried. 

‘<Tt's Captain Peterson, Miss Eastbell. 
will allow me to explain how—” 

But Sarah Eastbell was of too excitable a na- 
ture to wait for an explanation, when the mys- 
tery was to be cleared up first-hand, and she swept 
by the servant, and went at-once to the drawing- 
room—a luxuriously furnished apartment, which 
had not been used a great deal in Simon Cul- 
wick’s time. In her dark hat and cloak which 
she had worn during her journey she entered the 
room with ‘a scant degree of ceremony, pausing 
at the door to survey the change which had come 
over Sedge Hill since she had gone away last 
Saturday. It was a great change, and took time 
to recover from. Presently she might under- 
stand it—not just then. 

There were four persons in the room besides 
herself, and she looked from one to another with 
a keen watchfulness that hardly died away when 
her appearance was observed. Her heart sank a 
great deal, but she had the self-possession to keep 
a bold front to the enemy—for surely it was the 
enemy who had appeared at Sedge Hill in the 
unlucky time of her absence, and whose coming 
she had feared before that day, although not ex- 
pecting it in this fashion. 

Half sitting, half reclining by the great coal 
fire burning in the steel grate, was the old blind 
woman, her impassive face turned toward the 
flame, as if for warmth, and her spare form draped 
in heavy ruby velvet, over which meandered a 
gold chain thick enough for a door- fastening. 
On her gray hairs had been set a turban kind of 
head-dress, but it had slipped sidewise, and pre- 
sented a grotesque appearance in the sleep or 
reverie in which she was indulging as Sarah en- 
tered the room. Sarah Eastbell had seen her 
grandmother once or twice in state apparel, which 
had been of her relative’s especial selection, when 
she came into her property, and her gaze passed 
on quickly from her to Mary Holland, and from 
Mary Holland to the two visitors. 

The younger of the two was her brother Tom, 
glossy as a raven in a brand-new suit of black, 
and with a black satin stock which concealed ev- 
ery scrap of linen that he possessed, and steeped 
him in mourning to his chin; and the stranger 
was a middle-sized, good-looking, highly colored 
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“SARAH EASTBELL TURNED TO GREET HER COUSIN.” 


dark man of eight or nine and twenty, who at the 
moment of Sarah’s entrance was playing a violin 
fantasia for the benefit of the company, and was 
far too absorbed in his performance te cbserve 
the addition to the number of his audience. 

It was Mary Holland who first perceived our 
heroine, and rose as if to cross the room toward 
her, subsiding into her seat again as Thomas 
Eastbell sprang from his chair with a shout of 
welcome that nearly scared his grandmother into 
the fire. 

** What, Sal—Sally—Sarah !” he exclaimed, 
correcting his address to her as he proceeded, 
**to think that you wasn’t—that you weren’t at 
home to say how d’ye do to your only brother 
after all these blessed years! Kiss me, gal— 
how are you ?—Lord bless you !—shiver my tim- 
bers, what a beauty you have growed to!” 

Sarah drew a deep breath, and recoiled as the 
pock-marked face came close to hers. 

** Keep back, please—wait a moment,” she said, 
in a low, suppressed voice. 

But Thomas Eastbell was impetuous, like his 
sister. He flung his arms round her, and clasp- 
ed her to his bosom, crushing her hat and fall in 
the process. 

‘* I’m delighted to see you, Sarah—you don’t 
know how glad I am to see you again,” said Tom ; 
**we were always such chums like. Why, you 
and I scarcely ever had an angry word; we agreed 
together beautifully.” 

‘**You came here—when?”asked Sarah, list- 
lessly, as she got away from him, and removed 
her hat and cloak. The fantasia had ceased, and 
the violinist was standing, fiddle and bow in hand, 
looking down at the carpet in a reserved and high- 
ly decorous manner, as befitted a stranger in the 
house. 

** Saturday evening, late, after you had gone,” 
answered Tom. ‘Grandmother was awfully 
pleased, I can tell you.” 

** And how long a visit do you intend to—” be- 
gan Sarah, when he interrupted her. 

“*Oh, confound it! we'll talk of going away 
another time. Grandmother doesn’t talk of my 
going away, but of my stopping here for good, as 
I have a right to, as well as other people, mind 
you. Why not?” 

There was a little snap of his teeth at this in- 
quiry, and Sarah remembered the clash well, and 
shuddered. 

‘**We need not talk of this at present,” she 
said, uneasily ; ‘‘I haven't had time to think.” 

** You'll be more glad to see me when you get 
more used to me,” said her brother, nodding his 
head emphatically; ‘‘ I’m a fellow who always 
improves upon acquaintance. I don’t think Miss 
Holland cares much about me yet, but she will 
presently.” 

Mary Holland looked at him steadily, without 
replying to his remark, and the piping tones of 
Mrs, Eastbel) were now heard. 

**Ts that my Sally?” 

** Yes, grandmamma, it is I," cried Sarah, hur- 
rying across the room and kissing her affection- 
ately. The thin arms stole round the girl’s neck, 
and the hands were clasped behind it. 

If old Sarah Eastbell had changed to a cer- 
tain extent with her prosperity, the love for the 
girl who had nursed her in her poverty had not 
changed with it. ‘Thomas sat down to watch this 


‘instance of affection furtively, and the violinist, 


discovering that it was no one’s place to introduce 
him to Miss Eastbell, sat down also, put his in- 
strument under the table, folded his arms upon 
his narrow chest, and assumed the position of a 
spectator also. 

**You have been a long while away, Sally,” 
said Mrs. Eastbell. 

** Not very long.” 

**T haven't got on well without you.” 

**Oh yes, bravely,” answered Sarah. ‘‘ Why, 
you are down stairs again—the mistress in your 
own house!” 

** Such a house as it is!” said Mrs. Eastbell, dis- 
paragingly; ‘‘for of all the beastly draughts, blow- 
ing all ways at once, I'll back this barn against a 
million of ‘em, It’s a-killing me, Sally,’ 








**No, no.” 

‘*T was better off at St. Oswald’s—there was 
only one door there which let the wind in.—Tom” 
(suddenly turning her sightless face toward her 
grandson), ‘* you can remember how comfortable 
I was when you came back from sea.” 

**Yes; but this is a palace, old lady.” 

**T can’t see it,” grumbled Mrs. Eastbell; ‘* I 
have all the inconveniences of a roomy chapel, 
without the comforts of a home. I nearly broke 
my neck coming down those slippery stairs to-day 
—TI hate stairs. ‘Tom, have you introduced the 
capting to Sal? I don’t think I have heard you 
mention his name.” 

‘* Bless me, no!—Captain Peterson, my sister 
Sarah. —Miss Eastbell, my particular friend, Cap- 
tain Peterson.” 

Sarah bowed, and looked hard at the captain, 
who rose solemnly, and made a grave obeisance 
in return. 

**Tt affords me great pleasure to have the hon- 
or of an introduction to Miss Eastbell,” he said, 
in a low tone of voice, which died away to a whis- 
per as he sat down again. 

“* My friend is shy at present—excuse his shy- 
ness, Sarah, will you ?” said Thomas Eastbell, so+ 
licitously. 

‘* Certainly,” said Sarah. 

**He’s the quietest gentleman I ever remem- 
ber to have.met,” said the grandmother, reflect- 
ively; ‘‘ but he plays the fiddle beautiful. Tom 
and he have been traveling together half over the 
world.—Didn’t you say so, ‘Tom ?” 

**T did, grandmother.” 

‘* And to think that you and Tom are both to- 
gether in this great, grand, windy house,” said 
Mrs. Eastbell, *‘ both taking care of me in my 
old age! You used to tell me all the good news 
of Tom, Sally, and how he was getting on in the 
world and prospering, and that used to keep my 
heart light.” 

** Ay, it did,” said Sarah, sorrowfully. 

‘* And I’m very much obliged to Sally,” said 
Tom, with a sudden grin that was as spasmodic 
as a clock-work figure’s. ‘‘Some sisters would 
have backbited a brother while he was away, and 
set his relatives against him; but you didn’t, 
Sally ?” 

** No.” 

‘*Not that you have been talking much about 
me lately, I understand,” said Tom, ‘‘ since the 
dear old lady has come into a fortune. But you 
did once—and I’m grateful to the last day of my 
life.” 

‘* Just listen to him, Sally. 
book.” 

‘* And though we have always been good 
friends, still, if there has been any little differ- 
ence—I don't remember any—from this day by- 
gones are by-gones, sister Sarah.” 

He leaned across the table in order that he 
might peer more closely into her face, and Sarah 
answered, slowly, 

**We will talk of the past—and of the future— 
at a fitting time.” 

‘“* Asyou please. Take your own time, Sarah,” 
was the reply ; ‘‘ you will find me and the captain 
in the picture-gallery presently. We drink a part- 
ing glass and smoke a parting weed there always. 
The captain is a follower of the arts himself.” 

‘Oh, Thomas!” said the captain, raising both 
hands deprecatingly—‘‘ an admirer of them, that 
is all.” 

‘*A composer, by Heaven—a genuine com- 
poser!” cried ‘Tom Eastbell, slapping his hand 
unceremoniously on his friend’s music-book. 

‘*Thank you, Thomas, for the compliment.” 

** You need not make quite so much banging 
as all that, Tom,” said Mrs. Eastbell, in a severe 
tone; ‘*I can’t stand that noise at my time of life.” 

‘*I beg pardon, grandmother ; I am in good 
spirits to-night, that’s all,” said Tom, deferential- 
ly: **Sarah’s back, and for a moment I had for- 
gotten my bereavement.” 

‘* What bereavement?—ah! your wife,” said 
Sarah. ‘‘Is she dead, then?” 

**Dead and gone, poor soul. 
how deep my mourning is?” 


He talks like a 


Don’t you see 





** Yes, I see it.” 

‘* A better wife never lived,” 
suid Tom, making a profuse dis- 
play of a white cotton handker- 
chief ; ‘‘ she was every thing to me 
—she was the nobbiest—I should 
say the noblest of women. Cap- 
tain, I can’t stand this; I shall 
be better in the picture-gallery ; 
my feelings are too much for me.” 

‘Don’t give-way, Tom, don’t 
give way,” said Captain Peter- 
son, as he took his friend’s arm 
and led him sobbing from the 
room, 

‘*Hasn’t he left the door open?” 
asked Mrs, Eastbell. 

<Te 

**T thought so by the blowing 
down the back of my neck. It’s 
a pity he doesn’t know better than 
to leave all the doors open, but I 
suppose they’re used to wind at 
sea, Sally ?”’ 

** Yes, grandmother.” 

‘*Now that they've gone, I 
want to know about your wild- 
goose chase—to scold you for it 
—to ask after that stuck-up fel- 
low, Reuben, who—” 

‘*Presently—presently. I must 
see those men at once,” cried Sa- 
rah, starting up, with eyes gleam- 
ing and hands clinched. 

‘* What men ?” 

**T—I must talk to Tom for a 
few minutes. I have forgotten 
something.” 

Sarah darted away without 
heeding a gesture, quick and im- 
passioned, of Mary Holland. 

**T must know all,” she murmured, as she went 
swiftly along the corridor toward the picture-gal- 
lery. 








(TO BE OONTINUED.] 





THE FANNY FERN MONUMENT. 





Te accompanying engraving of the monu- || 


ment recently erected to Fanny Fern in 
Mount Auburn will interest those of our read- 


ers who were familiar with the writings of this | 


popular authoress. The monument is of marble, 
and consists of a plain massive cross, with a very 
finely cut wreath of ferns crowning it, and an- 
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other lying around the base. ‘The whole stands 
about seven feet high from the ground. It was 
designed by Miss E. W. Eldredge, the daughter 
of the deceased authoress, who was particular- 
ly fond of a large green cross, and always had 
such a one over the mantel-piece in her room 
from one Christmas to another. The monu- 
ment was the gift of Mr. Robert Bonner, her 
publisher, who claimed the privilege of erecting 
it at the funeral. 

Sara Payson Parton, better known as Fanny 
Fern, was born in Portland, Maine, July 11, 1811, 
and was the daughter of Nathaniel Willis, the 
pioneer of religious journalism, and the sister of 
Nathaniel P. and Richard Storrs Willis. Her 
story was a romance in real life. As a child she 
was a pupil of Catharine and school-mate of Har- 
riet Beechgr at Hartford, where she was equally 
distinguished by her ‘‘ scrapes” and witty com- 
positions. ‘‘I remember you,” said Mrs, Stowe, 
in a letter thirty-five years after, ‘‘ with your head 
of light curls, and your bonnet always tipped on 
one side, with a most insidious leaning toward 
that broad road of laughing and conjuration which 
is the horror of well-regulated school ma’ams.” 
In 1837 she married Mr. Charles H. Eldredge, 
of Boston. Nine years after, her husband died, 
leaving her and two young children penniless. 
For the next seven years she struggled with pov- 
erty, endeavoring to earn bread for herself and 
her children in the few ways commonly known 
to women, until the happy thought struck her of 
having recourse to her pen. Fortunately she had 
the talent, without which this too would have 
been a failure. Her first published sketch, for 
which she received fifty cents, was widely copied, 
and attracted attention, She followed up her 
success, her articles created a demand, and from 
two dollars a column she soon received one hun- 
dred. Hers was indeed one of the most remark~ 
able instances of rapid literary success on record; 
but then she was to the manner born, and had, 
it would seem, been insensibly trained in jour- 
nalism from her childhood. In 1856 she mar- 
ried the well-known biographer, James Parton, 
to whose tender memoir of her, just published 
by G. W. Carleton & Co., we are indebted for 
these facts. From this time her life was a happy 
one, though darkened toward the end with great 
suffering from the lingering disease to which she 
finally succumbed, October 10, 1872. She was 
a crisp, breezy, graceful writer, and possessed a 
remarkable power of grasping the salient points 
of her subject, and going straight to her aim with- 
out unnecessary verbiage. 


FANNY FERN’S MONUMENT AT MOUNT AUBURN, 
{Frou a Paotograrn py J, W. Brack, Bostox, Massacuvserts, } 
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SKETCHES IN SANTIAGO DE 
CUBA. 
VPNHIS olla-podrida of Cuban sketches is from 
I. drawings made in Santiago de Cuba, the 
scene of the late executions, and the artist has 
given a view from the harbor side of the entrance 
to that town—an entrance so narrow that only 
one vessel may pass ata time. On the left bank 
rises the famous fortress of the Morro Castle, 
the basement and subterranean dungeons of 
which are constructed out of the solid rock upon 
which the castle stands, 
is a little fishing village, called La Socapa, where 
the inhabitants of Santiago de Cuba rusticate 
during the warmer weeks of the perpetual sum- 
mer. It must have been a memorable day for 








On the opposite bank | 


THE CAPTURE OF THE * VIRGLNIUS"—SKETCHES IN SANTIAGO DE CUBA. 


the peaceful dwellers of that little village when | 


they turned out of their tiny huts and beheld the 
captured Virginius as that ill-fated vessel passed 


| into the picturesque harbor under escort of the 


terrible Tornado. On board were many of their 
countrymen—‘‘ rebels,” as their captors styled 
them, ‘‘ patriots,” as they called themselves— 
most of them destined to be shot shortly after 
landing. Among them were some who were pos- 
sibly attired like our “rebel,” in a white blouse 
and a broad-brimmed Panama, but béaring, of 
course, a more serviceable weapon than the prim- 
itive spear grasped by our representative man. 


| Cuba abounds in subjects and characters worthy 
the attention of the artist in quest of the pictur- | 
There is the well-cared-for, happy town | 


esque. 
slave, attired in her Sunday best, with a gayly 





colored turban, a lace mantilla, and costly jewels. 
Next a mulatto street-crier, resting from her la- 
bors—as mulattoes are wont frequently to do— 
with her wooden tray, containing a prepared 
chalk which Cuban ladies use in lieu of face- | 
powder. Then a specimen of that well-to-do | 
and much-encouraged person, the Cuban beggar, 
with his staff and bag. Near him is a hale and | 
hearty Cuban carpenter. ‘The free-born black, | 
when industriously inclined, devotes himself to | 
every branch of trade except that of a baker's 
man, as he considers that this is a species of | 
slavery which may be better enjoyed by the real | 
slaves of his own country and by the imitation 
slaves of those countries where real slavery is 
illegal. In the next sketch we see that hard- 
worked, underpaid, and much-kicked lady, the 


coffee sorter, whose only comfort in her long hours 
of toil is found in the good Havana, which never 
deserts her till it comes to an untimely 
end. Cuba boasts of many -convents, but the 
nun there does not differ very considerably as 
regards her costume from the nun of colder cli- 
mates. ‘* Bimba” is a popular character in Cuba, 
and in many ways represents a type of the Cuban 
** Pollo,” or man about town. ‘The stage-door 
keeper is equally popular in Santiago de Cuba, 
and goes by the nickname of ‘* El Marquesito 
del Queso.” It would perhaps have been more 
correct if we had called ‘‘ A Cuban Artist” the 
Cuban artist, as the fine arts have but few repre- 
sentatives in the ‘‘ever-faithful isle,” and Sefior 
Joaquin Cuadras is Cuba’s “* best man.” ** Ca- 
chita” is, or was, the acknowledged belle of San 
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tiago de Cuba, and her very romantic history has 
been fully told in Mr. Walter Goodman’s recent- 
ly published work on Cuba, called The Pearl of 
the Antilles. 





ANSWERS 110 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Normatire.—A white corduroy jacket is not warm 
enough for winter. Get a navy blue cloth instead. 

Mas. J. C. B.—It is a matter of fancy whether the 
collar, cuffs, and pockets are of silk or velvet, or 
merely of the redingote material corded on the edge. 
To trim with a bias band piped or corded on the upper 
edge, cut a band two and a half inches wide, line it 
with foundation muslin, baste the cord or piping on 
the upper edge, sew (by hand in running stitches) the 
lower edge to the redingote, turn it up on the right 
side of the garment, fold down the raw edge of the 
cording silk, and sew it down on the wrong side in 
blind stitches. This bias trimming does not extend 
up the front, but merely around the bottom. Make 
flounces with an extra fullness of three-quarters their 
length. A fold with silk cording is a stylish heading. 
~-As these answers are given gratuitously, is it not 
churtish to find fault at their delay ? 

W.—Wool fringes are used on the most expensive 
woolen fabrics. Read answer above to “‘ Mrs. J. C. B.” 
for hints about trimming your cashmere polonaise. 

M. J. H.—For full-dress occasions the hair is worn 
high in small finger puffs all over the head; for gen- 
eral wear the chatelaine and crown braid are most 
used, 

Lena.—Get a dark blue English jacket for your little 
girl. Read answer above to “‘M. J. H.” 

Emma.—Dark steel, silver, or black buttons would 
look better than pearl ones on your redingote. 

F. E. H.—The demi-polonaise pattern is considered 
best for silk polonaises, but a camel’s-hair or cashmere 
polonaise would be dressy, stylish, and suitable in your 
climate without other wrapping. Black silk skirts are 
still worn with colored polonaises. 

M. A. D.—Make your poplin with a double-breasted 
jockey basque and over-skirt, or else by the Demi-Polo- 
naise pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 43, Vol. VI. 
Trim with bias velvet bands and fringe on the over 
dress, and use pleatings headed by bands on the skirt. 

L. D.—High-necked basques are quite as often made 
now on ball dresses as are low corsages. Read about 
the white striped gauze evening dresses in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 51, Vol. Vi. 

Poverty.—Have plain or dotted Swiss muslin cur- 
tains with a fluted ruffle on the inner side and lower 
edge. Put one at each division of your bay-window, 
and two on ordinary windows. Fasten back with the 
pretty white cotton gimp, or else a cord and tassel. 
Make a cornice of wood, covered first with colored 
muslin, then with pleated or fluted Swiss muslin. Do 
not have paper shades. If you can not afford white 
holland shades, do not have any. 

L. L.—Piain bands are more in keeping than ruffles 
with the simple style of the sailor suits. 

Lorra.—Use yak lace and a silk fold of the color of 
your cashmere. Velvet does not trim cashmere well. 

E. H. W.—The description refers to lengthwise rows 
of horizontal pleats reversed—that is, the pleat is 
turned up on the left side and down on the right. 

Mas. T. C. K.—Your black silk suit will be suitable 
to wear at the President’s reception, as there is no 
prescribed rule of dress there, many ladies wearing 
walking costumes, while others appear in full dress. 

A “ New Svussoriser.”—The line you mention mere- 
ly defines where the colors end, and shows the out- 
line clearly on the paper. You can add it if you like 
in any color that harmonizes with the ground and 
colors used in the design. 

M. L. D.—Have a black velvet sleeveless jacket with 
your gray dress, and put two bias bands of the velvet 
on the skirts. You can get low-priced trimming vel- 
vet, or else silk-finished velveteen. Cuffs of velvet, 
also a ruff and auméniére, will modernize it. 

Mrs. J. B. V.—Trim your black cashmere polonaise 
and skirt with narrow side pleatings headed by bias 
folds of repped silk. 

Mas. M. A. T.—We have not the pattern you want, 
and will return money. Trim your blue dress with 
side pleatings and bias bands. 

“ ApELaipe.”—Your olive brown empress cloth 
should have button-moulds covered with the same or 
with silk. It would cost about 60 cents a yard here. 

Mus. M. L.—Make your camel’s-hair suit with a long 
tight-fitting single-breasted polonaise, piped with dark 
silk, a silk ruff, cuffs, pockets behind, a belt, and flat 
sash. A silk skirt with camel’s-hair bands is in best 
style, but you can also have a camel’s-hair skirt with 
silk bands or pleatings. Such a costume is appro- 
priate for both house and street. 

Cavai—A black cashmere Dolnfan trimmed with 
yak lace wouid be stylish. 

M. C. P.—Scallop the edges of your water-proof 
cloak and bind with braid. See directions in Bazar 
containing illustration. 

Pexp.exity.—Make sofa-pillows or else foot-cush- 
ions of your mohair pieces. Stuff them well, and put 
— cord around the edges, adding tassels if you 

a. 

Maz E.—We have not the pattern you want. 

May.—Braid your back hair in a single thick chfte- 
laine; crimp the front, and comb it back from the 
face. 

Atrua.—To wave the hair in large waves, use one 
large hair-pin on each side, and put a great deal of 
hair on each pin. 

Grranivm.—The black velvet Normandy cap and 
feather will be very stylish. The Pompadour bustles 
cost from $5 upward. 

H. B.—The patterns for doll wardrobes are for sale 
at all the toy stores. The Bazar has also given them 
in former Christmas Supplement numbers. 

Pexecexiry.—A dress for a large old lady of sixty 
should not have an over-skirt. Make it with a single 
skirt, trimmed with a cluster of folds, and either a 
basque or polonaise. 

Bioom.—English walking jackets and Dolmans are 
the most fashionable velvet wraps, Velvet polonaises 
are worn as parts of suita. 

Jane.—Rosa Bonheur is a beautiful woman, and the 
story of her deformity a shameless hoax. 

Anonymovs.—The waitress should serve the guests 
at th. ‘ft side, and should remove first their plates 
and then the dishes on the table. The seat of honor 
is for gentlemen at the right hand of the hostess, 
and for ladies at the right hand of the host. Intro- 
dace a gentleman to a lady, and a younger to an elder 
or superior person of the same sex. The hostess 
a near the door to welcome her friends at a re- 
ce 

ns. R. C. K.—We do not answer questions by 
mail. We do not know where you can buy the tidies 
ready-made. We give the patterns to enable our read- 
ers to make them for themselves. 





Euma.—Your samples of cloth are very suitable for 
Dolmans. 

Eouo.—All the large stores like those you mention 
take great care in filling orders from the country. 

Mas. W. G. F.—Velveteen suits are not much used 
this winter, but one made in the style you suggest 
would be very pretty. A skirt of velveteen and a 
sleeveless jacket, worn with a silk over-skirt and silk 
sleeves, is stylish. 

E. H.—The English walking jacket pattern is the 
most stylish for cloth and velvet cloaks. 

Miss M. Mc.—Make your black gros grain with a 
éemi-polonaise, trimmed with shell trimming and side 
pleatings. 

H. P. S.—Bands of heavy repped silk are handsomer 
than satin for trimming black cashmere. Use wooden 
moulds covered with silk for buttong Get a black 
velvet bonnet with black ostrich tips, a cut steel dag- 
ger on the left side, and a branch of roses for face 
trimming. The best shape is the Directoire, with half- 
low crown plainly covered, and a flaring coronet, 

Franors.—Use the double-breasted basque suit put- 
tern for the dresses you mention for a young lady, and 
the demi-polonaise for the black gros grain. 

Mars. J. W. T.—Make your calico with a belted po- 
lonaise, and put a deep flounce around the skirt. Use 
the demi-polonaise pattern for your black silk dress. 

M. M. C.—To work a slip stitch insert the needle in 
the corresponding st. (stitch), t. t. o. (throw the thread 
over), and work off the two loops on the needle to- 
gether. For a single crochet insert the needle in the 
corresponding st., t. t. 0., draw the thread through 
one loop, t. t. o., and work off the remaining two loops 
together. For a short double crochet, t. t. 0., insert 
the needle in the corresponding st., t. t. o., work off 
one loop, t. t. o., and work off the remaining three 
loops together. For a double crochet, t. t. o., insert 
the needle in the corresponding st., t. t. o., work off 
one loop, t. t. o., work off two loops, t. t. o., and work 
off the remaining two loops together. For a short 
treble crochet, t. t. 0. twice, insert the needle in the 
corresponding st., t. t. o., work off one loop, t. t. 0., 
work off two loops, t. t. o., and work off the ini 


Marked Down. 


INION ADAMS & CO. 


Are offering at Extremely Low Prices 


Scotch Wool Hosiery, 


Undershirts and Drawers, 


Handkerchiefs, Shirts, 
Collars, and Cuffs, 


Suspenders, 
OUR OWN MAKE, 


CARTWRIGHT AND WARNER'S 


UNDERSHIRTS 
AND DRAWERS, 


And also have a Fine Variety of 


ROBES, JACKETS, RUGS, &e., 


SUITABLE FOR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


No. 637 Broadway. 














three loops together. For a treble crochet, t. t. o. twice, 
insert the needle in the corresponding st., t. t. o., work 
off one loop, t. t. o., work off two loops, t. t. 0., work 
off two loops, t. t. o., and work off the remaining two 
loops together. 











Corvine Wuer..—B 
vented Co; appt Wheel patterns may be transferred 
e 


the means of the newly in- 


from the ment with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equal ly useful for cutting anna of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 


LSHAW. 


Great Sacrifice in Human Hair at L.SHAW’S, 
364 Bowery, cor. 4th St., N.Y. 


On account of the general depression in business, 


$30,000 


worth of first sets pore Yu "French Hair, made up into 


switches =e cu! 
TLY REDUCED prices, 
which puts a within the reach of every body to pro- 
cure a holiday present at a merel non ~d 
pyed during the winte hg eep my factory 
during the win 
body in want 7 a handsome Switch should 
ae vantage of this opportunity and call at L. Suaw’s 
Hair Establishment before purchasing elsewhere. 
ery article WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 
Ican our to the Public inducements which can not be 
6u] led by any of my competitors. 


PRICE-LIST. 


Short Hair Switches, $1 and gl Finest Qual- 
ity of Hair Switches, solid, mot dyed. 





18 inches long, 4 ounces weight.. rH formerly $5. 

29 inches long, 4 ounces weight. . .$5; formerly $6. 

26 inches long, 4 ounces weight. $7 ; formerly $8. 

32 inches long, 4 ounces we’ ‘3: — $10. 
Shaw’s patent Hair witel hes, 50c. 


inch, 8 00 Curis, —— Curly— 
ich, $2 Md 26-inch, $4 00, 
is conte, 6 we cents, $1 00 per ard. 
Leuietan own Hair made over in latest styles. 
Combings made Oe cents per ounce. 
Goods sent C. O. by express, or on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. Order, free 
of charge. 


HE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
is a first-class monthly, devoted to science, litera- 
ture, and general intelligence, os physiol 
physiognomy, Paychology, and to all those “4 lve 
measures calculated to mprove mankind. Volume 
for 1874, begins with present number, and Gaeaded 
much which will interest all readers. ere are = 
traits, with biography, ‘‘Good and Great,” “ Express 
in Man and in Animals,” “Two Sides Of Life,” Siren 
Wakes,” “‘ Insanity—Ite Moral Treatment,” “* Needs of 
the Human Body,” “‘ Education,” “ School for Deaf and 
Dumb,” “ Success in Life,” “ Origin of Coal,” “Genesis 
of Geology, ” “4 Murderer’s Story,” “ Life in Te 
uilders,” &c. Sample numbers 30 oe 

ayear. Subscribe now. Address 8. R. WELLS, N: 
Broadway,New York. With either of Hazrzr’s, ae * 


SHOPPING 


ion for Ladies tl; 
R, 181 East 44th St, tN Cy — Mend | 
ing reference and ulars (free). 
samples sent for 25 — 











Of 
Mrs. C. G. P. 
for circular 





$250,000 Hair 4 Sale!! 


Endorsing the plan adopted by aa By Sooke 
firms, and to keep my factory hands nT HALE 
the Winter, I reduce price of HU 
SWITCHES to cost of Hair and workmanshi 
give all an opportunity to buy just what is need A 
present and all fashions. g@~ Don’t delay. 


No Crimped Hair in, Solid, FIRST QUALITY 
Come Ves NOT DYED ais 4 


23¢ oz., 28 in. long; aaa price $6 00; sail to $4 80 
2% “ 30 “ “ “ “ 7 50 “ “ 6 


* 


3 “ 99 “ “ “ 9 00: “ 

4 “ 39 “ “ “ 42 00; “ “ 960 
5 “ go “ “ “ 15 00; “ 1200 
6 “ gg “ “ “ 18 00; “ “1440 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price, or C. O. D. by ex- 
am with privilege to examine. CHAS. V. PECK- 
687 Broadway, near Amity Street, New York. 

Ask your druggist for Peckham’s Leucothea, the 
very he) eee for a the complexion. 
Try it. You will always use it. ce $1 per Bottle. 


_WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Burton: WORKER 

















$1.500,000 
Fourth GRAND GIFT Concert 


Public Library of Ky. 


Drawing Deferred till 31st of March Next, 
to complete the sale of tickets, and make a 


FULL DRAWING. 


12,000 Cash Gifts es will be eepated 
by lot a ticket-holders. 


Ist OF GIFTS. 







































ONE GRAND CASH GIFT ne, $250, 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT............. 100, 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT...........-+ D5 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT... 55 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT........- 7,500 
10 CASH GIFTS, $10,000 each... 10,000 
30 CASH GIFTS, 5,000 30 
50 CASH GIFTS, 0,000 
80 CASH GIFTS, »,00 
00 CASH GIFTS, ),000 
150 CASH GIFTS 5,000 
250 CASH GIETS. 0,000 
325 CASH GIFTS, 25500 
11,000 CASH GIFTS, + 550,000 





Total, oe Gifts, all Cash, amounting _ 
oksveteeceeepoetedy coed catanane $1,500,000 
we ‘te concert and distribution of gifts will posi- 
pose | and unequivocally take place on the day now 
Witte al all the tickets are sold or not, and the 
12,000 gifts all paid in proportion to the number of 


tihotate cold. 
PRICE OF TICKETS: 
Whole Tickets, $50; Halves, $25; Tenths, or each 

-" n, $5; Eleven Whole Tickets for $500 ; 2236 Tick- 

or $1000 ; 113 Ma Tickets for $5000; 227 Aw hole 
Tickets for $10,000 No discount on less than $500 
— of tickets. 

Applications for agencies and orders for tickets 
should be addressed to 

wm0e . E. BRAMLETTE, 

Agent Public Library Ky., and Manager Gift Concert, 
Public Library Bu ding, Louisville, Ky., or 
THOS, == HAYS & CO. 5 ae Agents, 

609 Broapway, New Youx. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1874. 





There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
ical execution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

itory of biography and history, literature, 





on 3: at. June 2 ST I 1st 1._ Awarded first 
id Md. Institate Fai Fai 
' oe m+ Cire t in: 
most Far ‘ect arson hess > Wales: ever Sooomtod, "Re 
With fe thax ths space expecianeell hued oon eek ote 
moe 

outit. Local os 7 ts zZ ted 
a kT 
wap aumole of cus tes enn canvassing. 


novel way 
sent by mail to address it ot 
Gress WEBSTER MEG 00. Manufacturers: Aasont 
Ct. pete a OS ES 




















TOLIDAY GOOD¢ 
Shaw & Eaton 


Are offerin THE LATEST NOVELTIES in LACE 
FICHUS, C COLLARETTES, SCARFS, TIES, 
&c., at OHEATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

1105 BROADWAY, bet. 24th & 2th Sta, N. ¥. 








By Mail $1.12. 


$4 50.—THE NURSERY. 





ee = her, yt for ¥ — Su bly 


Readers. 
RA se 
BER Now is the oon te subscribe, JOHN . 
SHOREY, 386 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





LADIES! JUST THE | PAPER FOR YOU!!! 





Box 


stamp for Specimen Copy (7 Free. 


The Ladies’ Floral Cabinet 


And Pictorial Home Companion. 


Devoted to Illustrated home Literature. 


lor Decorations, Try it. 


A new and beautiful Paper, containing exquisite engrav- 


ings of Home Life, Society, and Amusements. LADIES 
will be interested in ite design of ——- E] cies, and in- 
formation on I’ress, Housekeepin you PEOPLE 


= find in it useful’ Ey => ae = Ri oy Manners, Society, 
&. FLOW 


S$ will be ee del se 





ear 
$1 a S| Jccvvevesese 6 ” 


ice 25 cents on trial three ae 4 


ta- CLUB AGENTS WANTED. Premium List Free. Address 
LADIES FLORAL CABINET CO., 


New York City. 





A rep 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. — Nation. 








The best publication of its class in Ridereee, 2 aud so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columne contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 


er. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Eazaminer 
and Chronicle. 








It is really the > aly illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 


Journal. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_C—Se 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One copy of either will be sent for one ge er eee GE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in t 

on receipt of F Your Dollars by the Publishere. 
Hanrrer’s Magazine, Hanrrver’s Weexry, and Harprr’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

postage ,payable by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Weext.y, or 
Bazar will be ey aratis for every) Club of Five 
Sunsonmnens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 24 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 2 cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 94 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanrrer & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Teams ror Anverristne tn Harper's WEexKiy anr 
arper’s Bazar. 
p3/ "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each ineertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—¢1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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DR.PIERCE'S 
* cortleye y MEDICAL 
DISCOVERY 


Gowen 


cures all poem trem the worst Scrofula to 





a common Blotch or Pimple. From two to 
six bottles are warranted to cure Salt Rheum 
or Tetter, emcee oF on Wace Boils, Car- 
buneles, E Liver om- 
pinine. Six to J tweive bo Dottion: warranted to cure 
1e worst Scrofulous Yr-1; sand Sores 
Pains in Bones and Sore roat caused 
by Poison in Blood or eee treatment. 
By its wonderful Pectoral properties it will 
cure the most severe recent or the worst lingering 
Cough in half.the time requmes by any other 
medicine and is perfectly safe, loosening cough, 
—e 3 rritation, and a soreness. Sold 
all ruggists. R. V. PHERCE, M. D., 
orld’s Dispensary, Buttle N.Y. 


200 Pianos » Organs, 


New and Second-hand, of First-class 
Makers, will be sold at Lower Prices for cash, or 
on Installments, or ssa in City or Coun- 
try oprine al Crisis, and the 
HOLI Dats ny no ERS & 
SON, No he shy than ever before 
offered in New ork. 4 ents wanted for 
the sale of Waters? Celebrated Pianos, Con- 
certo and Orch al Organs, Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed. Great Inducements 
to the Trade. Al iscomae to Min- 
isters, Churches, Sunday-Schools, &c. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven to Fit any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be nd- 
jnsted by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 














Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER....... eocccccces No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ sale 


CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child rel 6 oo to 4 
years 0) - ee ae ed 


ER 
GIRL’S WA ATER: PROOF" CLOAK (for girl from 
5 to 15 years old) = 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
AND SMOKING-CAP. ...........0.2-.e008 ag 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE BRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt..... ecoee * @& 


Vol. V. 


= 


der Skirt (for ft fo from 5 to 15: years old)....“ 2 
LADY’S SACQU a OOS oe. .¢ 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing 8 ac 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

Chemise, and Drawers)....................+. * 6 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 

Over- -skirt, and Walking Sk rt = 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 

“ 


ue, Corset 


Shir Night Shirt, | Drawers, and Long Dress- ts 

ng Ow 

HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 yearsold) “ 39 

BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 

skirt, and Ful) Trained Skirt................ bed 

DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIR' eases @ & 

LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 


front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... = @ 
a —_— REDINGOTE WALK- 
_) pee “ 46 


FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
PP aa Acai Ndcedwnnccccedcsince ss * 50 
Vol. VI. 
DOLMA NVEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
BOE WAN Re ke onda des cdgccentcensence “« 3 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
pron (for girl from 2 to 13 years a cneweee “ 13 
SLERVEL ESS JACKET WALKING 8 
CH —- REDINGOTE WALKING 
Co ree er ee SI ¢ 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ 28 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. * 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 98 
LADIES’ AND a BATHING OR GYM- 


WABTIC SUIT... ce cnccsssscccdecsqnsscoces » = 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT......... “ 82 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 

WALKING SUIT. .... 2.000. cvccccsccscscce * 32 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT....... “@ 


DEMI-POLONAISE Meng‘ mar SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Square Fro = 

TIGHT-FITTING DOUBLE- BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... “ 45 

SINGLE-BREASTED BA ASQUINE, with Short 
Pouf Walking Skirt bed 

DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and Square Back Over-skirt and 
ee A 8 aa eee ” 

DOLMAN DEMLTRAINED re ere - 

bee oi = RROOF CLOAK, with Cape and ¢ 

eeves L. 

TIGHT-FITTING te RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS.................. ” 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack ote with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old..... “ 62 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Don- 
ble-Breasted English ——e Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)............ . 


The Publishers will gend either Pattern by mail, 
a on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please soy the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

TYPE. teur Printers by the New England 
®8Type Foundry, 105 Washington 


Type put up expressly for Ama- 
St. Boston, Mass. Send stamp for specimen book. 





“The Giant of the Monthlies.” 


Methodist Quarterly Review. 


—_—@——— 


CIRCULATION OVER 135,000. 


—__-_>--—— 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JANUARY, 1874, 


ConrTeENTS : 
RAMBLES IN MARTINIQUF. 
With Twenty-two Illustrations. 
THE GIFT OF THE GOLD CUP. 
DIES NATALIS CHRISTL By R. H. Stopparp. 
With Two Illustrations. 
SOUTH-COAST SAUNTERINGS IN ENGLAND.— 
(Dorset III.) By M. D. Conway. 
With Nine Illustrations. 
VAGRANT PANSIES. (With Illustration.) 
MY MOTHER AND I: A Love Srory ror Grats. 
By the Author of “ Joan Hatirax, GenTLEMan.” 
With Three Illustrations, 
THE ALPINE MAIDEN. 
THE KNIGHTS OF THE RED SHIELD. By Junivs 
Henazt Browne. 
With Fourteen Illustrations. 
IMPROVISATIONS IX. By Bararp Tar.oz. 
WASHINGTON NEWS. 
With Thirteen Illustrations. 
THE LIVING LINK. By the Author of “Tuas Dopez 
Cuvun,” “Tae American Baron,” Ero. 
Cuarrer XII. A Solemn Appeal.—XIII. A Won- 
derful Actor.—XI1V. Two Callers.—XV. A Panic 
among the Jailers.—XVI. Another Visit. 
vith Three Ill 
RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD STAGER. 
THE SLEEP-WALKER. 


THE NEW SOUTH.—I. Irs Aericutturar Aspects. 
By Evwin pr Leon. 


A LITTLE SENSATION 
M‘Cartuy. 


ASHANTEE AND THE ASHANTEES. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR S DRAWER. 


DRAMA. By Justin 


The January Number of Harrger’s Macazre could 
not easily be surpassed in the variety of its reading- 
matter or wealth of pictorial illustrations. Half of its 
contents are illustrated, there being Sixty-nine Engrav- 
ings. Its illustrated articles treat of the Island of Mar- 
tinique—the birth-place of the Empress Josephine and 
of Sultana Validi; of the remarkable financial career 
ofthe Rothschilds; and of Washington News-gatherers 
(from the pen of a veteran cor t). 


B 4 U ORDER SEEDS, 


BRIGGS & BRO.’S 
Jauary Quarterly’ 


The finest Floral Work ever issued in this 
country. Publshed Quarterly—the four numbers sent 
to any address for 25 cents—comprising an Illustrated 

and iptive Catalogue of the Seeds, Bulbs, and 
Plants sold by Briggs & Brother, Seedsmen 
and Florists, Rochester, New York, together with 

elaborate treatises upon the care and ‘culture of the 
same. Over 1000 Premiums taken in the 
United States in = ih the products of BRIGGS 
& BROTHER'S 8 

The January pire alone will be worth more than 

a $2 00 Book. Parties purchasing $1 00 worth or up- 
wae of Seeds, are credited with a subscription for the 
following year. 

We Sgr oe comparison on prices and size of 
packets, 

BRIGGS & BROTHER, 
Rochester, ! N. YY. 


BEAUTIFY THE. SKIN 


“Bloom of the ” 


This harmless & delightful nome 
ion will 
orations and blemishes on oa 
skin, leaving it SOFT, CLEAR, 
SMOOTH, and BEAU IFUL. ” 
Soip at att Drveeists. 


The Best Payer! Try It! 


The Selientific American is the cheapest ain 
“veat illustrated weekly paper published. Every num- 
ver contains from 10 to 15 original engravings of new 
machinery, novel inventions, Bridges, E angen, 
works, Architecture, im) roved Farm Implements, anc 
every new discovery in Chemist A year’s numbers 
contain 832 es, and several 1undred engravings. 
Thousands of volumes are preserved for binding and 
reference. The practical receipts are well worth ten 
times the subscription price. . Terms, $3 a year by mail. 
Specimens sent free. A new volume commences Jan. 
8, 1874. May be had of all News Dealers. 
tod ATENTS obtained on the best terms, 

Models of new inventions 
and sketches examined, and advice free. All patents 
are published in the Sorntiric American the week 
they issue. Send for pamphlet, 110 pages, containing 
laws and full directions for obtaining Patents. 


Address for the Paper or concerning Patents, 
MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 
Branch Office, cor. F and 7th Sts., Washington, D. C. 




















these, there is another installment of M. D. Conway's 
“ South-Coast Saunterings in England,” with nine En- 
gravings, and two Illustrated Poems—“ Dies Natalis 
Christi,” a Christmas Ode, by R. H. Stroppaxp, and 
“Vagrant Pansies,” embodying a quaint and beautiful 
conceit, by Netty M. Hutouinson. 

One of the most attractive features of this Number 
is the first installment of ‘‘ My Mother and I: A Love- 
Story for Girls,” by Miss Mu.oox, beautifully iilustra- 
ted. Professor Dz Mitxe's serial story, “ The Living 
Link,” is continued ; and there are also two excellent 
short stories—“ A Little Sensation Drama,” by Justin 
M‘Carrny, and “The Sleep-Walker,” a tale of rare 
humor and thrilling interest, by S. B. Kraoun. 

A.trrep H. Lovurs recalls a legend in Goethe’s Faust 
in a beautifui poem, entitled “The Gift of the Gold 
Cup.” 

Anna C, Braoxerr is the author of a fresh and 
healthful poem, ‘‘ The Alpine Maiden ;” and Bayarp 
Tay og contributes another of his “ Improvisations.” 

The most important of the miscellaneous articles in 
this number is “‘ The New South,” by Epwrn pe Lzon. 
This is the first of a series of papers on the subject— 
the result of recent and thorough investigation into 
the agricultural, mechanical, and commercial progress 
of the South since the War. 

Grorce M. Tow e contributes a very entertaining 
and timely paper on “ Ashantee and the Ashantees.” 

The “ Easy Chair" discusses the Opera, Secret Soci- 
eties, and apropos of the recent death of Lewis Gay- 
lord Clark, the progress which has been made in mag- 
azine literature since the days of the old Knickerbocker. 
The other editorial departments are instructive and 
entertaining as usual. 

aoe 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
Onz Cory or grruer ror One Year, $4 00, Postage 
Prepaip. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEERLY, or 
HARPER'S BAZAR will be sent for one year to an 
Subscriber in the United States, POSTAGE PRE- 
PAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 


Harper's Macazine, Harper's Weexty, and Haxren's 
Bazax, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Church Choirs of sll Denominations. 
_LEE & WALKER, 922 Chestaut Street, 
York, we are enabled to place in hands of Twenty 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman 
the United States, especially to those who paepert them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitnde of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will_be sent on ote of postage 


tamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL 
— 543 Broadway, New York. 








postage — by the Subscriber at the office 
cy THE LATEST, THE GREATEST, 

anu dozen 
mportant to Ladies.—Through the 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 


where receiv: 
SiR (| mm BEST TUNE BOOK ro 
One Sample Copy, by Mail, @1. 25. 
Philadelphia. 
-..... iberality of Messrs. —- & Brothers, New 
can support themselves and make a comfortable —- 
nD 





SINGER PATTERN 


FAMILY SEWING: MACHINES 


New and complete for $30. Exact duplicates. Agents, 
Buyers, 
Machine. Agents wa Address, with ree 


6 RRIS BROTH 
sen por Notre Dame Street, Montreal, Canada, 


Dealers, and Users can save $35 on each | | 








BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most pr ractical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of e combining in cutting up material, at the same 
time combinin; ing all that is desirable with fashion and 
taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
= On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
ie will be sent free of charge. n this catalogue 
i be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and = itude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
— of adding — to the comfort and economy of 
wih, fident that this premium 
will hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, | New York. 








You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290 


We answer—Itcosts less 


r ot. profit. 
no Agios, but wes direct to fam. 
tee at Factory Pri ce, and warrant 
Years. cone for illustrated cir- 
Dag in which we ‘Tefer to over aoe ankers, Merchants, 
&c. ow), using our Pianos, 
ease state where you saw 


U.S. Piano iui 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


OTT’S HEADACHE CURE cures the 
worst cases of Sick or Nervous Headache, and is 
not intended to cure any thing else. Relief is almost 
Instantaneous, and . CURE is CERTAIN. By mail, 
$1. Address Dr. MOTT, Box 3367, New York City. 
Lady Agents w nual ‘a every town in’ the United States. 


A. HARAUX’S nnn? 


Embroidering Establishment is at No. 90 TOU RTH 
AVENUE, a few doors above A. T. Stewart & Co. 


RENCH EMBROIDERIES anv STAMPING.— 

V. Viaourovx, 122 4th Ave., N. ¥. Lingerie, Ladies’ 
and Babies’ Trousseau. Direct importation. Finest stock 
on hand. Orders filled with care. Beer of Mono- 
grams. MACHINES and Perfora ERNS. 
Lg D Be ES x CONSTITUTION WATER 

L FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
gives Semaine 04 relict — 40 drops. Send for cir- 
cular. MORGAN & ALLEN, Agents, 59 John Street. 
Female Agents wanted in every town. 

















if Male or Female, $30 a 
WORK ING | CLA S week employment at 
home, day or evens: no capital ; instructions & valua- 
blepackage of oods sent free by mail. Address, with 6-c. 
return stamp, a Youne & Co., 173 Greenwich St., N.Y. 


$375 A MONTH to Male or F or Female Agents. 
NOVELTY COMPANY, Biddefor » Me. 








A Week to Agents. Fastest selling 
articles in the world. 3 valuable samples for 
ten cents. J. BRIDE, 769 Broadway, N.Y. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
WINTER BOOK-LIST 


tw” Hazrse & Brorurss will! send either of the 
following works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 





ea Harrer’s Catarocvue mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


I. 

SMILES'’S HUGUENOTS. The Huguenots in France 
after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes: with a 
Visit to the Country of the Vaudois. By Samuxt 
Smries, Author of “The Huguenots: their Settle- 
ments, Churches, and Industries in ri and 
Ireland, " “Self- Help, " “Character,” “Life of the 
Stephensons,” &c. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $2 00. 


IL 
GOLDEN GRAIN. A Sequel to “ Blade-o'-Grass.” 
By B. L. Farsxon, Author of “ Blade-o'-Grass,” 
read-and-Cheese and Kisses," “Grif,” “Joshua 
Marvel,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


IIL. 

TWELVE MILES FROM A LEMON. Social and 
Domestic Sketches. By Gat. Hamutron, Author of 
**Woman’s Worth and Yorthlessness,” “Little Folk 
Life,"&c. 12mo,Cloth, $1 50. 

IV. 

DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. A Story of Tuscan 
Life. By T. Avo.rnus Trouiiors, Author of “ Lin- 
disfarn Chase,” “A Siren,” *‘Durnton Abbey,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


FIELD'S MEMORIES OF MANY MEN. Memories 
of Many Men and of Some Women: being Personal 
Recollections of Emperors, Kings, Queens, Princes, 
Presidents, Statesmen, Authors, and Artists, at 
Home and Abroad, during the last Thirty Years. 
By Maunszut B. Fizip. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

VL 

JOSEPH THE JEW. The Story of an Old House. 

8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


VII. 

SARA COLERIDGE'S MEMOIR AND LETTERS. 
Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. Edited by 
her Daughter. With Two Portraits on Steel. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50. vin 


CHRISTLIEB ON THE METHODS OF COUN- 
TERACTING INFIDELITY. The Best Methods 
of Counteracting Modern Infidelity. A Paper read 
before the General Conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance, New York, October 6, 1873. By Tuzopor 
Curistiiss, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Theology and 
University Preacher at Bonn, Prussia. 12mo, Flex- 
ible Cloth, 75 cents. : 

xX. 


HER FACE WAS HER FORTUNE. A Novel. By 
F. A Ropinson, Author of “For Her Sake,” 
“Carry’s Confession,” “No Man's Friend,” “Poor 
Humanity,” “ Little Kate Kirby,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


x. 
PLUMER’S PASTORAL THEOLOGY. Hints and 
Helps in Pastoral Theology. By Wiii1aM S. Piv- 
eR, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS. 
ny Epition.) Now ready: 

THE NEW MAGDALEN.—THE WOMAN IN 
WHITE.— POOR MISS FINCH.—MAN AND 
WIFE.—THE DEAD SECRET.— 
HIDE-AND-SEEK. With Illustrations. 12mo 
Cloth, $1 50 each. Other volumes will be iseued 
shortly. = 


HERVEY'S CHRISTIAN RHETORIC. A System 
of Christian Rhetoric, for the Use of Preachers and 
Other Speakers. By Gronee Wixreep Hervey, 
M.A., Author of “‘ Rhetoric of C ane “ Prin- 
ciples of Courtesy," &c. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 

xiii. 

THE TWO WIDOWS. A Novel. By Anntz Tuomas, 
Author of “Denis Donne," “Called to Account,” 
“Played Out,” ‘A Passion in Tatters,” “ The Dow- 
er House,” “‘ Maud Mohan,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

XIV. 

PIKE'S SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES. Snub-Tro 
ical Rambles in the Land of the Aphanapteryx. By 
Nioo.as Pie, U. 8. Consul, Port Louis, Mauritius. 
Profusely I!lustrated from the Author's own Sketch- 
es; containing also Maps and valuable Meteorolog- 
ical Charts. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 

XV. 

THE LAND OF MOAB. The Result of Travels and 
Discoveries on the East Side of the Dead Sea and 
the Jordan. By H. B. Tristram, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S., Master of the Greatham angie and Hon: 
orary Canon of Durham. With New Map and Illus 


(Hanpsr's Lipra- 


trations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 
XVI. 
FLAMMARION’S ATMOSPHERE. The Atmo- 
sphere. Translated from the French of Cawitis 


FiammMarion. Edited by James Gratisuer, F.R.S., 
Superintendent of the Magnetical and Meteorolog- 
ica) Department of the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich. With 10 C hromo-Lithographs, and 86 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00 
XVIL 

HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. With Orig- 
inal Characteristic Illustrations by American and 
English Artists. 

OLIVER TWIST. 8vo, Pa 
$1 00.—MARTIN CHUZZ 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50,—THE 
SHOP. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, vi sity — 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; 
Cloth, $1 50.—DOMBEY AND SON. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50.—NICHOLAS NICK- 
LEBY. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50.— 
BLEAK HOUSE. 8vo, Paper, $1 00 ; , 
$1 50.—PICKWICK PAPERS. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50.—LITTLE DORRIT. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00: Cloth, $1 50, 


r, 50 cents; Cloth, 


H'IARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, N.Y 





Experienced Canv ABS- 
. ers are wanted to sell 
the New and Popular Books, “Memorize or Many 
Men, anp or Some Women,” by Maunsell B. Field; 
“« ANRODOTES OF Pu Biic Men,” by J. W. Forney; and 
“Farm Battans,” by Will Carleton. For further par- 
ticulars, address or call on AVERY BILL, 
Care Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 


MON EY I) MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key 
4 i Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8S. M. Srencer, Boston, Mass, 


A MONTH and expenses to good Canvass- 

era. Articles new and staple as flour. 

Samples free. C. M. Lintneton,Chicago. 

GO PER DAY. 1000 Agents wanted. 
free. A. H. BLAIR & CO., 





Particulars 
St. Louis, Mo. 


SEND 25 cents to MAUCK’S WEEKLY, Cheshire, 


O., for a copy and the two Chromos, 
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A HORRID BUSINESS. 


Grocer’s Boy. “What's the Trouble, Johnny?” 


Butcuer’s Boy. ‘Oh, no end of Trouble! 


Old Mr. Muffin’s Chops are too Fat, and the old 


Lady’s Ribs are too Lean; and now I’ve got to cut the Cook’s Liver in Slices!” 


FACETLE. 

In dueling the risks are not all against the unprac- 
ticed man, or even against the poltroon. ‘ You will 
never think of accepting an apology like that ?” the 
story runs, that the friends of a famous duelist in Ire- 
land once said to him when he received an apology in 
answer to a challenge. 

“ Why not ?” 

, “ Becanse it is not full enough.” 

“Perhaps not,” was the answer, “if the man knew 
how to use a pistol. But it is bad policy to force a 
coward into the field; for there is always the risk of 
his hand shaking at the last moment in a mortal direc- 
tion.” 

This is always the risk to be thought of, and none 
but a practiced duelist knows what it is. 

—_—pa—— 

A Jersey paper describes a man as being “as sociable 

as a batch of candidates two weeks before election.” 


Some 


—_———>_—- 
ple who find gold scarce in town go to 
the coun’ 


for a little change. 


LAVISH! 


Apsent Maw 0’ Busrvess. “ Oh, Mr. ( forgets his 
name), will you excuse me one minute? Take a seat 
—pray take a chair—take a—” 

eex Curent. “ Thank you, I have one—” 





Man o’ Bustvess. “ That's all right—take another !” e 
| cently complained that his 


————_>—_——— 
Love is a thing of four letters, yet sometimes in a 
breach-of-promise case hundreds are produced. 


qxneemnigijpsionnaname 
When does a man swallow a field ?—When he drinks | 


a little mead. 


“T'll toss you for it,” the bull said, “‘ whether you 
have your way or I mine.” 


————>——_ 
The police have not got a good name for politeness, 
yet they have a taking way with them sometimes, 


| “It is all mortgaged to 


We were told the other day of a little incident that 


| occurred a short time ago down in Missouri. One of 


our young and rising attorneys visited some of his ac- 
quaintances in that vicinity, and in a short time was 
engaged in conversation, and when the financial 
question was broached, our legal limb asked whether 
the panic had affected 7 

that neighborhood badly. 





| January 17, 1874. 














INTEMPERATE TEMPERANCE—(A NEW-YEAR’S VICTIM). 


Hostess. “Mr. Squeamish, may I offer you a glass of Wine?” — 
New-Year’s Catver. “ No, thanks; never touch intoxicating Liquor.” 


Hostess. ‘You surely won’t refuse a cup of Coffee? 


’ 


New-YeEar’s Catver. “ Well, really now, you must excuse me, as this is my nineteenth call, and I 


have taken Coffee at every House !” 


Jenkins told his son, who apy to buy a cow in 
partnership, to be sure and buy the hinder half, as it 
eats nothing and ¢.ves all the milk. 





viimonannee 
“There is one good thing about babies,” says alate | 


traveler: “‘they never change. We have girls of the 
period, men of the world; 
ut the baby is the same 


His interlocutor answered, self-possessed, fearless, 
“Well, it did not hurt our \'7 laughing, voracious little 
corn much, but it played = =. heathen in all ages and in 


the deuce with our neigh- 
bors east of us.” Our ra- 
ral friend thought that 
“financial panic” was a 
hew name for chintz-bugs. 


Recently a town ‘in 
Maine found itself in a 
state of orphanage, so far 
as its town fathers were 
concerned, the whole 
hoard of selectmen having 
been hired to work in the 
lumber woods in New 
Hampshire. Thebereaved  - 
town was obli; to call 
a meeting to elect a new 
board. 


ee 
A four-year-old boy re- 


teeth “had trod on his — 
tongue.” 
a —— 


A Western woman com- 
nang that since her hus- 
band joined the patrons of husbandry he has sown 
nothing but wild oats. 


calinneninpiitstliiation 
Ask a St. Louis man about Chicago, and he will ad- 


mit that there is such a place in Illinois; but will add, 
oston.” 
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Two Strincs 


all countries.” 
ee 
The Apaches are said to 
consider flat feet a sign of 
beauty in their squaws, 
which is one of the differ- 
ences between the Venus 


our Lo. 
—_—>—— 
A Goop Ficurr-Hrav— 
arithmetician’s. 


—pe———_ 


“T want to go to Al 
and back to see my grand- 
son,” said a respectable- 
looking, simple-hearted old 
lady to the ticket-seller of 


“We don’t sell return 


~ Zs tickets, madam,” replied 
the clerk, with deferential 
TO HER Beav. politeness. e 
“Don’t sell return tick- 
ets!” exclaimed the lady, 
with surprise. ‘Then I 


| like to go away from home forever !” 
Pia Shee SB ics nae 


“Nothing like perseverance.” 
| by turning a grindstone, and you may in time become 
| an organ-grinder. 





of Milo and the Venus of | 


| into the house, and b 


the Hudson River Railroad. | 


sha’n't go, for I ‘Wouldn't | 


Young man, begin 


fe 
Ir: 
iA} 


" ry 


ILLusTRaTIONS OF Soripture,—A_ correspondent 
writes : “On Sunday evening in our church, while the 
minister was reading the sixteenth chapter of John, 
and had got as far as the sixteenth verse—‘ A little 
while and ye shall not see Me,’ the gas-light suddenly 
— down to a peep, leaving the congregation in 
darkness. As the reverend gentleman had to ‘ wait 
for light’ for some time, he gave out the second Para- 
phrase to be sung, and just when the last verse was 

nished— 
‘Such blessings from Thy gracious hand, 
Our humble prayers. implore,’ etc.— 


up went the light in full blaze, and the services pro- 
ceeded withont further interruption.” 


> 
What is that which is full of holes and still holds 
water ?7—A sponge. 


An old negro woman was heard to exclaim, recently : 
“Thomas Jefferson. B it and James Madison come 
ng Abe Lincoln along with you, 
or I'll reach for you, shuah !” 
—— 

Young men wiil be rejoiced to learn that tight boots 
may be drawn on easily by a simple process. The pa- 
tient lies down on the floor and holds his feet straight 
up in the air until the blood runs out of them, thus 
diminishing the size of the foot, when it will slip into 
the boot as slick as getting into a gutter on a dark 
night. To enjoy perfect immunity from torture while 
the foot is thus incased, it is only necessary to remain 
in the position until ready to draw off the 

_—_—2a——— 

Douglas Jerrold, at a party, noticed a doctor in sober 
black waltzing with a young lady who was dressed jn 
a silk of brilliant blue. “As I live!” exclaimed the 
wit, “ there’s a blue pill dancing with a black draught.” 

PERE EE NOS 


A man out West brags that all the furniture and 
flooring of his house is made of live-oak, but his wife, 
who does the hard work of the house, says it’s noth- 
ing but scrub oak. , 
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FOREIGN. 
Domestic SERVITUDE. 








